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CHAPTER I. 


yVERYBODY knows the 
charming song which is 
called by this name. I 
hear it sometimes in a 
young household full of 
life and kindness and 
music, where it is sung 
to me, with a tender in- 
dulgence for my weakness 
and limited apprehen- 
sion of higher efforts, by 
the most sympathetic and 
softest of voices. A kind 
half-smile mingles in the 
music on these occasions. 
Those dear people think 
I like it because the 
translated “ words” have 
a semblance of being 
Scotch, and I am a Scot. 
But the words are not Scotch, nor is this their charm. I don’t even know 
what they are. “I will come again, my sweet and bonnie.” That, or indeed 
the name even, is enough for me. I confess that I am not musical. 
When I hear anything that I like much, at least from an instrument, 
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I instantly conceive a contempt for it, feeling that it must be inferior 
somehow to have commended itself to me. I wander vainly seeking an 
idea through fields and plains of sonatas. So do a great many other 
lowly people, like me, not gifted with taste or (fit) hearing ; but, if you 
will only suggest an idea to me, I will thankfully accept that clue. I 
don’t understand anything about dominant sevenths or any mathematical 
quantity. “ How much?” I feel inclined to say with the most vulgar, 
Therefore “ My faithful Johnny” charms me because this is a suggestion 
of which my fancy is capable. I don’t know who the faithful Johnny 
was, except that he is to come again, and that somebody, presumably, is 
looking for him ; and, with this guide, the song takes a hundred tones, 
sorrowful, wistful and penetrating. I see the patient waiting, the doubt 
which is faith, the long vigil—and hear the soft cadence of sighs, and with 
them, through the distance, the far-off notes of the promise—never 
realised, always expected—“ I will come again.” This is how I like to 
have my music. I am an ignorant person. They smile and humour me 
with just a tender touch of the faintest, kindest contempt. Stay—not 
contempt; the word is far too harsh; let us say indulgence—the 
meaning is very much the same. 

I do not think I had ever heard the song when I first became ac- 
quainted with the appearance of a man with whom, later, this title be- 
came completely identified. He was young—under thirty—when I saw 
him first, passing my house every morning as regular as the clock on his 
way to his work, and coming home in the evening swinging his cane, 
with a book under his arm, his coat just a little rusty, his trousers cling- 
ing to his knees more closely than well-bred trousers cling, his hat 
pushed backed a little from his forehead. It was unnecessary to ask 
what he was. He was a clerk in an office. This may be anything, the 
reader knows, from a lofty functionary managing public business, to 
numberless nobodies who toil in dusty offices and are in no way better 
than their fate. It was to this order that my clerk belonged. Every 
day of his life, except that blessed Sunday which sets such toilers free, 
he walked along the irregular pavement of the long suburban road at 
nine o’clock in the morning were it wet or dry; and between five and 
six he would come back. After all, though it was monotonous it was 
not a hard life, for he had the leisure of the whole long evening to make 
up for the bondage of the day. He was a pale man with light hair, 
and a face more worn than either his years or his labours warranted. 
But his air of physical weakness must have been due to his colourless 
complexion, or some other superficial cause, for his extreme and unbroken 
regularity was inconsistent with anything less than thoroughly good 
health. He carried his head slightly thrown back, and his step had a 
kind of irregularity in it which made it familiar to me among many 
others ; at each half dozen steps or sc his foot would drag upon the pave- 
ment, giving a kind of rhythm to his progress. All these particulars I 
became aware of, not suddenly, but by dint of long unconscious observar 
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tion, day after day, day after day, for so many years. ‘Never was there a 
clerk more respectable, more regular. I found out after a while that he 
lodged about halfa mile further on in one of the little houses into which 
the road dwindled as it streamed out towards the chaos which on all 
sides surrounds London,—and that when he passed my house he was on his 
way to or from the omnibus which started from a much-frequented corner 
about a quarter of a mile nearer town. All the far-off ends of the 
ways that lead into town and its bustle have interests of thiskind. I am 
one of the people, I fear somewhat vulgar-minded, who love my window 
and to see people pass. Ido not care for the dignity of seclusion. I 
would rather not, unless I were sure of being always a happy member of 
a large cheerful household, be divided from the common earth even by 
the trees and glades of the most beautiful park. TI like to see the men 
go to their work, and the women to their marketing. But, no; the latter 
occupation is out of date—the women go to their work too; slim, young 
daily governesses, hard-worked music-mistresses, with the invariable roll 
of music. How soon one gets to know them all, and have a glimmering 
perception of their individualities—though you may see them every day 
for years before you know their names ! 

After I had been acquainted (at a distance) with him for some time, 
and had got to know exactly what o’clock it was when he passed, 
a change came upon my clerk. One summer evening I saw him very 
much smartened up, his coat brushed, a pair of trousers on with which 
I was not familiar, and a rosebud in his button-hole, coming back. I was 
thunderstruck. It was a step co contrary to all traditions that my heart 
stopped beating while I looked at him. It wasall I could do not to run 
down and ask what was the matter. Had something gone wrong in the 
City? Was there a panic, or a crisis, or something in the money-market ? 
But no ; that could not be. The spruceness of the man, his rose in his coat, 
contradicted this alarm ; and as I watched disquieted, lo ! he crossed the 
road before my eyes, and turning down Pleasant Place, which was oppo- 
site, disappeared, as I could faintly perceive in the distance, into one of 
the houses. This was the first of a long series of visits, And after a 
while I saw her, the object of these visits, the heroine of the romance. She 
also was one of those with whom I had made acquaintance at my win- 
dow—a trim little figure in black, with a roll of music, going out and in 
two or three times a day, giving music lessons. I was quite glad to think 
that she had been one of my favourites too. My clerk went modestly 
at long intervals at first, then began to come oftener, and finally settled 
down as a nightly visitor. But this was a long and slow process, and I 
think it had lasted for years before I came into-actual contact with the 
personages of this tranquil drama, It was only during the summer that I 
could see them from my window and observe what was going on. When 
at the end of a long winter I first became aware that he went to see her 
every evening, I confess to feeling a little excitement at the idea of a 


_ Marriage shortly to follow; but that was altogether premature. It 
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MY FAITHFUL JOHNNY, 
went on summer after summer, winter after winter, disappearing by 
intervals from my eyes, coming fresh with the spring flowers and the long 
evenings. Once passing down Pleasant Place towards some scorched 
fields that lay beyond—fields that began to be invaded by new houses 
and cut up by foundation digging, and roadmaking, and bricklaying, but. 
where there was still room for the boys, and my boys, among others, to play 
cricket—I had a glimpse of a little interior which quickened my interest 
more and more. The houses in Pleasant Place were small and rather 
shabby, standing on one side only of the street. The other was formed by 
the high brick wall of the garden of a big old-fashioned house, still stand- 
ing amid all the new invasions which had gradually changed the character 
of the district. There were trees visible over the top of this wall, and it 
was believed in the neighbourhood that the upper windows of the houses 
in Pleasant Place looked over it into the garden. In fact, I had 
myself not long before condoled with the proprietor of the said garden 
upon the inconvenience of being thus overlooked. For this hypocrisy 
my heart smote me when I went along the little street, and saw the 
little houses all gasping with open windows for a breath of the air which 
the high wall intercepted. They had little front gardens scorched with 
the fervid heat. At the open window of No. 7 sat my clerk with his 
colourless head standing out against the dark unknown of the room. 
His face was in profile. It was turned towards some one who was sing- 
ing softly the song of which I have placed the name at the head of 
this story. The soft, pensive music came tender and low out of the un- 
seenroom. The musician evidently needed no light, for it was almost twi- 
light, and the room was dark. The accompaniment was played in the 
truest taste, soft as the summer air that carried the sound to our ears. 
“T know!” I cried to my companion with some excitement, “that is 
what heis. I have always felt that was the name for him.” “ The 
name for whom?” she asked, bewildered. ‘“ My faithful Johnny,” I.re- 
plied ; which filled her with greater bewilderment still. 

And all that summer long the faithful Johnny went and came as 
usual. Often he and she would take little walks in the evening, always 
at that same twilight hour. It seemed the moment of leisure, as if she 
had duties at home from which she was free just then. When we went 
away in August they were taking their modest little promenades together 
in the cool of the evening ; and when we came back in October, as long as 
the daylight served to see them by, the same thing went on. As the 
days shortened he changed his habits so far as to go to Pleasant Place 
at once before going home, that there might still be light enough (I felt 
sure) for her walk. But by-and-by the advancing winter shut out this 
possibility : or rather I could not see any longer what happened about six 
o'clock. One evening, however, coming home to dinner from a late visit, 
I met them suddenly walking along the lighted street. For the first 

time they were arm-in-arm, perhaps because it was night, though no 
later than usual. She was talking to him with a certain familiar eas¢ 
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of use and wont as if they had been married for years, smiling and chat- 
tering and lighting up his mild, somewhat weary, countenance with re- 
sponsive smiles. “ I will come again, my sweet and bonnie——.” I smiled 
at myself, as these words came into my head, I could not tell why. How 
could he come again when, it was evident, no will of his would ever take 
him away? Was she fair enough to be the “sweet and bonnie” of a 
man’s heart? She was not a beauty; nobody would have distinguished 
her even as the prettiest girl in Pleasant Place. But her soft, bright 
face as she looked up to him : a smile on it of the sunniest kind : a little 
humorous twist about the corners of the mouth ; a pair of clear, honest 
brown eyes ; a round cheek with a dimple in it—caught my heart at once 
as they must have caught his. I could understand (I thought) what it 
must have been to the dry existence of the respectable clerk, the old- 
young and prematurely faded, to have this fresh spring of life, and talk, 
and smiles, and song welling up into it, transforming everything. He 
smiled back upon her as they walked along in the intermittent light of 
the shop windows. I could almost believe that I saw his lips forming 
the words as he looked at her, “‘ My sweet and bonnie.” Yes ; she was 
good enough and fair enough to merit the description. “ But I wish 
they would marry,” I said to myself. Why did not they marry! He 
looked patient enough for anything ; but even patience ought to come to 
anend. I chafed at the delay, though I had nothing to do with it. What 
wag the meaning of it? I felt that it ought to come to an end. 


CHAPTER II, 


‘Tr was some months after this, when I took the bold step of making 
acquaintance on my own account with this pair; not exactly with the 
pair, but with the one who was most accessible. It happened that a 
sudden need for music lessons arose in the family. One of the children, 
who had hitherto regarded that study with repugnance, and who had 
been accordingly left out in all the musical arrangements of her brothers 
and sisters, suddenly turned round by some freak of nature and demanded 
the instruction which she had previously resisted. How could we 
expect Fraulein Stimme, whose ministrations she had scorned, to descend 
to the beggarly elements, and take up again one who was so far behind 
the others? “I cannot ask her,” I said; “you may do it yourself, 
Chatty, if you are so much in earnest, but I cannot take it upon me ;” 
and it was not until Chatty had declared with tears that to approach 
Friulein Stimme on her own account was impossible, that a brilliant 
idea struck me. “Ten o’clock!” I cried; which was an exclamation 
which would have gone far to prove me out of my senses had any severe 
“@ritic been listening. This was the title which had been given to the 
little music-mistress in Pleasant Place, before she had become associated 
in our ininds with the faithful clerk. And I confess that, without wait- 
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ing to think, without more ado, I ran to get my hat, and was out of doors 
ina moment. It was very desirable, no doubt, that Chatty should 
make up lost ground and begin her lessons at once, but that was not my 
sole motive. When I found myself out of doors in a damp and foggy 
November morning, crossing the muddy road in the first impulse of 
eagerness, it suddenly dawned upon me that there were several obstacles 
in my way. In the first place I did not even know her name. I knew 
the house, having seen her, and especially him, enter it so often; but 
what to call her, who to ask for, I did not know. She might, I reflected, 
be only a lodger, not living with her parents, which up to this time I had 
taken for granted; or she might be too accomplished in her profession to 
teach Chatty the rudiments—a thing which, when I reflected upon the 
song I had heard, and other scraps of music which had dropped upon 
my ears in passing, seemed very likely. However, I was launched, and 
could not go back. I felt very small, humble, and blamably impulsive, 
however, when I had knocked at the door of No. 7, and stood somewhat 
alarmed waiting a reply. The door was opened bya small maid-servant, 
with a very long dress and her apron folded over one arm, who stared, 
yet evidently recognised me, not without respect, as belonging to one of 
the great houses in the road. This is a kind of aristocratical position 
in the suburbs. One is raised to a kind of personage by all the denizens 
of the little streets and terraces. She made me a clumsy little curtsey, 
and grinned amicably. And I was encouraged by the little maid. 
She was about fifteen, rather grimy, in a gown much too long for her; 
but yet her foot was upon her native heath, and I was an intruder. 
She knew all about the family, no doubt, and who they were, and the 
name of my clerk, and the relations in which he stood to her young mis- 
tress, while I was only a stranger feebly guessing, and impertinently spy- 
ing upon all these things. 

“Ts the young lady at home?” I asked, with much humility. 

The girl stared at me with wide-open eyes ; then she said with a broad 
smile, “ You mean Miss Ellen, don’t ye, Miss?” In these regions it is 
supposed complimentary to say “ Miss,” as creating a pleasant Sotien of 
perpetual youth. 

“To tell the truth,” I ath with a consciousness of doing. my best to 
conciliate this creature, “I don’t know her name. It was about some 
music lessons.” 

“ Miss Ellen isn’t in,” said the girl, “ but Missus is sure to see you if 
you will step into the parlour, Miss ;” and she opened to me the door of 
the room in which I had seen my faithful Johnny at the window, and 

heard her singing to him, in the twilight, her soft song. It wasa 
commonplace little parlour, with a faded carpet and those appalling 
mahogany and haircloth chairs which no decorative. genius, however 
brilliant, could make anything of. "What so easy as to say that good taste 
and care can make any house pretty? This little room was very neat, 
and I don’t doubt that Miss Ellen’s: faithful lover found a little paradise 
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in it ; but it made my heart foolishly sink to see how commonplace it all 
was ; a greenish-whitish woollen cover on the table, a few old photo- 
graphic albums, terrible antimacassars in crochet work upon the backs 
of the chairs. I sat down and contemplated the little mirror on the 
mantelpiece and the cheap little vases with dismay. We are all preju- 
diced nowadays on this question of furniture. My poor little music- 
mistress! how was she to change the chairs and tables she had been born 
to? But, to tell the truth, I wavered and doubted whether she was 
worthy of him when I looked round upon all the antimacassars, and the 
dried grasses in the green vase. 

While I was struggling against this first impression the door opened, 
and the mistress of the house came in. She was a little woman, stout 
and roundabout, with a black cap decorated with flowers, but a fresh 
little cheerful face under this tremendous head-dress which neutralised 
it. She came up to me with a smile and would have shaken hands, had 
I been at all prepared for such a warmth of salutation, and then she 
began to apologise for keeping me waiting. ‘ When my daughter is out 
I have to do all the waiting upon him myself. He doesn’t like to be 
left alone, and he can’t bear anybody but me or Ellen in the room with 
him,” she said. Perhaps she had explained beforehand who he was, but 
in the confusion of the first greeting I had not made it out. Then I 
stated my business, and she brightened up still more. 

“Oh, yes; Iam sure Ellen will undertake it with great pleasure. 
In the Road, at No. 16? Oh, it is no distance ; it will be no trouble ; 
and she is so glad to extend her connection. With private teaching it 
is such a great matter to extend your connection. It is very kind of you 
to have taken the trouble to come yourself. Perhaps one of Ellen’s 
ladies, who are all so kind to her, mentioned our name?” 

“That is just where I am ata loss,” I said uneasily. “No; but I 
have seen her passing all these years, always so punctual, with her bright 
face. She has been a great favourite of mine for a long time, though I 
don’t know her name.” 

The mother’s countenance brightened after a moment’s doubt. 
“Yes,” she said, “she is a good girl—always a bright face. She is the life 
of the house.” 

“And I have seen,” said I, hesitating more and more, “a gentleman. 
I presume there is to be a marriage by-and-by. You must pardon my 
curiosity, I have taken so much interest in them.” 

A good many changes passed over the mother’s face. Evidently 
she was not at all sure about my curiosity, whether perhaps it might not 
be impertinent. 

“ Ah!” she said, with a little nod, “you have remarked John. Yes, 
of course, it was sure to be remarked, so constantly as he comes. I 
need not make any secret of it. In one way I would rather he did not 
come so often; but it is a pleasure to Ellen. Yes; I may say they are 
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Engaged? After all these years! But I remembered that I had no 
right, being an intruder, to say anything. “I have seen them in the 
summer evenings——” 

“Yes, yes,” she said ; “ yes,” with again a nod of her head. “ Perhaps 
it was imprudent, for you never can tell whether these things will come 
to anything ; but it was her only time for a little pleasure. Poor child, 


I always see that she gets that hour. They go out still, though you | 


would not say it would do her much good, in the dark; but there is 
nothing she enjoys so much. She is the best girl that ever was. I don’t 
know what I should do without her ;” and there wasa glimmer of mois- 
ture in the mother’s eyes. 

“ But,” I said, “surely after a while they are going to be married?”’ 

“T don’t know. I don’t see how her father can spare her.” The 
cheerful face lost all its brightness as she spoke, and she shook her head. 
“He is so fond of Ellen, the only girl we have left now ; he can’t bear 
her out of his sight. She is such a good girl, and so devoted.” The 
mother faltered a little—perhaps my question made her think—at all 
events, it was apparent that everything was not so simple and straight- 
forward tor the young pair as I in my ignorance had thought. 

But I had no excuse to say any more. It was no business of mine, 
as people'say. I settled that Ellen was to come at a certain hour next 
day, which was all that remained to be done. When I glanced round 
the room again as I left, it had changed its aspect to me, and looked like 
a prison. Was the poor girl bound there, and unable to get free? As 
the mother opened the door for me, the sound of an imperious voice 
calling her came downstairs. She called back, “I am coming, James, 
I am coming ;” then let me out hurriedly. And I went home feel- 


ing as if I had torn the covering from a mystery, and asif the house | 


in Pleasant Place, so tranquil, so commonplace, was the scene of some 
tragic story, to end one could not tell how. But there was no mystery 
at all about it. When “Miss Harwood” was announced to me next 
day, I was quite startled by the name, not associating it with any one; 
but the moment the little music-mistress appeared, with her little roll in 
her hand, her trim figure, her smiling face, and fresh look of health and 
happiness, my suspicions disappeared like the groundless fancies they were. 
She was delighted to have a new pupil, and one so near, whom it would 
be “no trouble ” to attend ; and so pleased when I (with much timidity, I 
confess) ventured to tell her how long I had known her, and how I had 
watched for her at my window, and all the observations I had made. 
She brightened, and laughed and blushed, and declared it was very kind 
of me to take such an interest ; then hung her head for a moment, and 
laughed and blushed still more, when my confessions went the length of 
the faithful lover. But this was nothing but a becoming girlish shyness, 
for next minute she looked me frankly in the face, with the prettiest colour 
dyeing her round cheek. “I think he knows you too,” she said. ‘ We 
met you once out walking, and he told me, ‘There is the lady who lives 
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in the Road, whom I always see at the window.’ We hoped you were 
better to see you out.” And then it was my turn to feel gratified, which 
I did unfeignedly. I had gone through a great deal of trouble, cheered 
by my spectatorship of life out-of-doors from that window. And I was 
pleased that they had taken some friendly notice of me too. 

“And I suppose,” I said, returning to my theme, “that it will not 
be long now before you reward his faithfulness. Must Chatty leave you 
then ? or will you go on, do you think, taking pupils after—?” 

She gave me alittle bewildered look. “I don’t think I know what 
you mean.” 

“ After you are married,” I said plumply. “ That must be coming soon 
now.” 

Then she burst out with a genial pretty laugh, blushing and shaking 
her head. “Oh, no; we donot think of such a thing! Not yet. They 
couldn’t spare me at home. John—I mean, Mr. Ridgway—knows that. 
My father has been ill so long; he wants attendance night and day, and 
I don’t know what mother would do without me. Oh dear no; we are 
very happy as we are. We don’t even think of that.” 

“ But you must think of it some time, surely, in justice to him,” I 
said, half indignant for my faithful Johnny’s sake. 

“Yes, I suppose so, some time,” she said with a momentary gravity 
_ stealing over her face—gravity and perplexity too: and a little pucker 
came into her forehead. How to doit? A doubt, a question, seemed to 
enter her mind foramoment. Then she gave her head a shake, dismiss- 
ing the clouds from her cheerful firmament, and with a smiling decision 
set down Chatty to the piano. Chatty had fallen in love with Miss 
Harwood, her own particular music-mistress in whom no one else had 
any share, on the spot. ; 

And after a while we all fell in love, one after another, with Miss 
Ellen. She was one of those cheerful people who never make a fuss 
about anything, never are put out, or make small troubles into great 
ones. We tried her in every way, as is not unusual with a large some- 
what careless family, in whose minds it was a settled principle that, so 
long as you did a thing some time or other, it did not at all matter when 
you did it—and that times and seasons were of no particular importance 
to any one but Friulein Stimme. She, of course—our natural disorder- 
liness had to give way to her; but I am afraid it very soon came to be 
said in the house, “ Ellen will not mind.” And Ellen did not mind; if 
twelve o'clock proved inconvenient for the lesson, she only smiled and 
said, “ It is no watter ; I will come in at three.” And if at three Friu- 
lein Stimme’s clutches upon Chatty were still unclosed, she would do 
anything that happened to be needed—gather the little ones round the 
piano and teach them songs, or go out with my eldest daughter for her 
walk, or talk to me. How many talks we had upon every subject 
imaginable! Ellen was not what is called clever. She had read very 
few books. My eldest daughter aforesaid despised her somewhat on 
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this account, and spoke condescendingly of this or that as “‘ what Ellen 
says.” But it was astonishing, after all, how often “ what Ellen says” 
was quoted. There were many things which Ellen had not thought 
anything about; and on these points she was quite ignorant; for she 
had not read what other people had thought about them, and was 
unprepared with an opinion ; but whenever the subject had touched her 
own intelligence, she knew very well what she thought. And by dint 
of being a little lower down in the social order than we were, she knew 
familiarly a great many things which we knew only theoretically and did 
not understand. For instance, that fine shade of difference which 
separates people with a hundred and fifty pounds a year from people 
with weekly wages was a thing which had always altogether eluded me. 
I had divined that a workman with three pounds a week was well off, 
and a clerk with the same, paid quarterly, was poor ; but wherein lay the 
difference, and how it was that the latter occupied a superior position 
to the former, I have never been able to fathom. Ellen belonged, 
herself, to this class. Her father had been in one of the lower depart- 
ments of a public office, and had retired with a pension of exactly 
this amount after some thirty years’ service. There was a time in his 
life, to which she regretfully yet proudly referred as “‘the time when we 
were well off,” in which his salary had risen to two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. That was the time when she got her education and 
developed the taste for music which was now supplying her with work 
which she liked, and a little provision for herself. There was no scorn 
or hauteur in Ellen; but she talked of the working-classes with as dis- 
tinct a consciousness of being apart from and superior to them as if she 
had been aduchess. It was no virtue of hers ; but still Providence had 
placed her on a different level, and she behaved herself accordingly. 
Servants and shopkeepers, of the minor kind at least, were within the 
same category to her—people to be perfectly civil to, and kind to, but, as 
a matter of course, not the kind of people whom in her position it would 
become her to associate with. When I asked myself why I should smile 
at this, or wherein it was more unreasonable than other traditions of 
social superiority, I could not give any answer. We are not ourselves, 
so far as I know, sons of the Crusaders, and it is very difficult to say 
what is the social figment of rank by which we hold so dearly. Ellen 
Harwood exhibited to us the instinct of aristocracy on one of its lower 
levels; and one learned a lesson while one smiled in one’s sleeve. Never 
was anything more certain, more serious, than her sense of class distinc- 
tions, and the difference between one degree and another ; and nobody, 
not a prince of the blood, would have less understood being laughed at. 
This serene consciousness of her position and its inherent right divine 
wasa possession inalienable to our music-mistress. She would have com- 
prehended or endured no trifling or jesting with it. One blushed while 
one laughed in an undertone. She was holding the mirror up to nature 
+ without being aware of it. And there were various fanciful particulars 
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also in her code. The people next door who let lodgings were beneath 
her as much as the working people—all to be very nicely behaved to, need 
I say, and treated with the greatest politeness and civility, but not as if 
they were on the level of “ people like ourselves.” Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere could not have been more serenely unconscious of any possible 
equality between herself and her village surroundings than Ellen Har- 
wood. Fortunately, Mr. John Ridgway was “in our own position 
in life.” 

These and many other vagaries of human sentiment I learned to see 
through Ellen’s eyes with more edification and amusement, and also with 
more confusion and abashed consciousness, than had ever occurred to me 
before. These were precisely my own sentiments, you know, towards the 
rich linendraper next door ; and no doubt my aristocratical repugnance to 
acknowledge myself the neighbour of that worthy person would have 
seemed just as funny to the Duke of Bayswater as Ellen’s pretensions did 
tome. It must not be supposed, however, that Ellen Harwood was ina 
state of chronic resistance to the claims of her humbler neighbours, She 
was an active, bright, cheerful creature, full of interest in everything. 
Her father had been ill for years ; and she had grown accustomed to his 
illness, as young people do to anything they have been acquainted with 
all their lives, and was not alarmed by it, nor oppressed, so far as we 
could tell, by the constant claims made upon her. She allowed that now 
and then he was cross—“ which of us would not be cross, shut up in one 
room for ever and ever?” But she had not the least fear that he would 
ever die, or that she would grow tired of taking care of him. All the 
rest of her time after her lessons she was in attendance upon him, 
excepting only that hour in the evening when John’s visit was paid. 
She always looked forward to that, she confessed. ‘To think of it 
makes everything smooth. He is so good. Though I say it that 
shouldn’t,” she cried, laughing and blushing, “you can’t think how nice 
he is. And he knows so much ; before he knew us he had nothing to 
do but read all the evenings—fancy! And I never met any one who 
had read so much; he knows simply everything. Ah!” with a little 
sigh, “it makes cash a difference to have him coming every night ; it 
spirits one up for the whole day.” 

“ But, Ellen, I can’t think how it is that he doesn’t get tired ——’ 

“Tired!” She reddened up to her very hair. “ Why should he get 
tired? If he is tired, he has my full permission to go when he likes,” 
she said, throwing back her proud little head. “ But nobody shall put 
such an idea into my mind. You don’t know John. If youknew John that 
would be quite enough ; such a thing would never come into your head.” 

“You should hear me out before. you blame me. I was going to say, 
tired of waiting, which is a very different sentiment.” 

Ellen laughed, and threw aside her little offence in a moment. “I 
thought you could not mean that. Tired of waiting! But he has not 
waited so very long. We have not been years and years like some 
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“ people—No ; only eighteen months since it was all settled. We are not 
— rich people like you, to do a thing the moment we have begun to — 
aa think about it: and everything so dear!” she cried, half merry, half 
‘ serious. “Oh, no; he is not the least tired. What could we want 
; more than to be together in the evening? All the day goes pleasantly 
for thinking of it,” she said, with a pretty blush. “ And my mother 
always manages to let me have that hour. She does not mind how tired 
she is. We are as happy as the day is long,” Ellen said. 

I have always heard that a long engagement is the most miserable 
and wearing thing in the world. I have never believed it, it is true; 
but that does not matter. Here, however, was a witness against the 
popular belief. Ellen was not the victim of a long engagement, nor of 
ia a peevish invalid, though her days were spent in tendance upon one, and 
Ss her youth gliding away in the long patience of the other. She was as 
merry and bright as if she were having everything her own way in life ; 
and so I believe she really thought she was, with a mother so kind as, 
always, however tired she might be, to insist upon securing that evening 
hour for her, and a John who was better than any other John had ever 
been before him. The faithful Johnny! I wondered sometimes on 


his side what he thought. h 
if 
CHAPTER III. 
One day Ellen came to me, on her arrival, with an air of suppressed y 
excitement quite unusual to her. It was not, evidently, anything to be 
alarmed about, for she looked half way between laughing and crying, 

_ but not melancholy. ‘May I speak to you after Chatty has had her ti 
lesson ?” she asked. I felt sure that some new incident had happened in be 
her courtship, about which I was so much more interested than about any th 
other courtship I was acquainted with. So I arranged with all speed— ne 
rot an easy thing when there are so many in a house, to be left alone, and ris 

ce free t2 hear whatever she might have to say. She was a little hurried aby 
with the lesson, almost losing patience over Chatty’s fumbling—and how fla 

- the child did fumble over the fingering, putting the third finger where des 
the first should be, and losing count altogether of the thumb, which is too anc 
useful a member to be left without occupation! It appeared to me half pay 

a dozen times that Ellen was on the eve of taking the music off the piano, tica 
Re, and garotting Chatty with the arm which rested nervously on the back of 
the child’s chair. However, she restrained these impulses, if she had them, ples 
; and got through the hour tant bien que mal. It was even with an air of 
extreme deliberation, masking her excitement, that she stood by and any 
watched her pupil putting away the music and closing the piano. Chatty, her 
of course, took a longer time than usual to these little arrangements, and her | 
then lingered in the room. Generally she was too glad to hurry away. was 
“Go, Chatty, and see if the others are ready to go out for their phar 
she 


walk.” 
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“They have gone already, mamma. They said they would not wait 
forme. They said I was always so long of getting my things on.” 

“ But why are you long of getting your things on? Run away, and 
see what nurse is about ; or if Friulein Stimme would like——” 

“Friulein isn’t here to-day. How funny you are, mamma, not to 
remember that it’s Saturday. 

“Go this moment!” I cried wildly, “and tell nurse that you must 
go out fora walk. Do you think I will permit you to lose your walk, 
because the others think you are long of putting your things on? 
Nothing of the sort. Go at once, Chatty,” I cried, clapping my hands, 
as I have a way of doing, to rouse them when they are not paying atten- 
tion, “ without a word !” 

To sce the child’s astonished face! She seemed to stumble over 
herself in her haste to get out of the room. After the unusual force of 
this adjuration I had myself become quite excited. I waved my hand to 
Ellen, who had stood by listening, half frightened by my vehemence, 
pointing her to a chair close to me. “ Now, tell me all about it,” I 
said. 

“Ts it really for me that you have sent Chatty away in such a 
hurry?’ How good of you!” said Ellen. And then she made a pause, as 
if to bring herself into an appropriate frame of mind before making her 
announcement. “I could not rest till.I had told you. You have 
always taken such an interest. John has got a rise of fifty pounds a 

ear. ” 
; “T am very glad, very glad, Ellen ——” 

“IT knew you would be pleased. He has been expecting it for some 
time back; but he would not say anything to me, in case I should 
be disappointed if it did not come. So I should, most likely, for I 
think he deserves a great deal more than that. But the best people 
never get so much as they deserve. Fifty pounds a year is a great 
rise all at once, don’t you think? and he got a hint that perhaps 
about Midsummer there might be a better post offered to him. Isn’t it 
flattering? Of course, I know he deserves it; but sometimes those who 
deserve the most don’t get what they ought. That makes two hundred 
and twenty ; an excellent income, don’t you think? He will have to 
pay income-tax,” Ellen said, with a flush of mingled pride and grati- 
fication and grievance which it was amusing to see. 

“TJ don’t know that I think much of the income-tax ; but it is very 
pleasant that he is so well thought of,” T said. 

“And another rise at Midsummer! It seems more than one had 
any right to expect,” said Ellen. Her hands were clasped in her lap, 
her fingers twisting and untwisting unconsciously, her head raised, and 
her eyes fixed, without seeing anything, upon the blue sky outside. She 
was rapt in a pleasant dream of virtue rewarded and goodness trium- 
phant. A smile went and came upon her face like sunshine. “ And yet,” 
she cried, “ to hear people speak, you would think that it was never the 
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right men that got on. Even in sermons in church you always hear 
that it is rather a disadvantage to you if you are nice and good. I 
‘wonder how people can talk such nonsense; why, look at John!” 

“ But even John has had a long time to wait for his promotion,” said 
I, feeling myself the devil’s advocate. I had just checked myself in time 
not to say that two hundred and twenty pounds a year was not a very 
gigantic promotion ; which would have been both foolish and cruel. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” cried Ellen ; “he looks a great deal older than he 

is. He lived so much alone, you know, before he knew ws; and that 
gives a man an old look—but he is not a bit old. How much would 
you give him? No, indeed, thirty ; he is only just thirty. His birth- 
day was last week 

“ And you, Ellen?” 

“T am twenty-four—six years younger than he is. Just the right 
difference, mother says. Of course, I am really a dozen years older than 
he is; I have far more sense. He has read books and books till he has 
read all his brains away; but luckily as long as I am there to take care 
of him———” ‘Then she made a pause, looked ‘round the room with a 
half-frightened look, then, drawing closer to me, she said in a hurried 
undertone, “ He said something about that other subject to-day.” 

“Of course he did ; how could he have done otherwise ?” I said, with 
a little momentary triumph. 

“ Please, please don’t take his part, and make it all more difficult ; for 
you know it is impossible, impossible, quite impossible ; nobody could have 
two opinions. It was that, above all, that I wanted to tell you about.” | 

“Why is it impossible, Ellen?” I said. “If you set up absurd 
obstacles, and keep up an unnatural state of things, you will be very 
sorry for it one day. He is quite right. I could not think how he con- 
sented to go on like this, without a word. 

“ How strange that you should be so hot about it!” said Ellen, witha 
momentary smile; but at the bottom of her heart she was nervous and 
alarmed, and did not laugh with her usual confidence. “ He said some- 
thing, but he was not half so stern as you are. Why should it be so dread- 
fully necessary to get married? Iam quite happy as Iam. I can do 
all my duties, and take care of him too ; and John is quite happy——” 

“There you falter,” I said; “you dare not say that with the same 
intrepidity, you little deceiver. Poor John! he ought to have his life 
made comfortable and bright for him now. He ought to have his wife 
to be proud of, to come home to. So faithful as he is, never thinking of 
any other pleasure, of any amusement, but only you——” 

Ellen blushed with pleasure, then grew pale with wonder and alarm. 
“That is natural,” she said, faltering. “ What other amusement should 
he think of? He is most happy with me——” 

“ But very few men are like that,” I said. “ He is giving up every- 
thing else for you ; he is shutting himself out of the world for you ; and 


you—what are you giving up for him ?” 
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Ellen grew paler and paler as I spoke. “Giving up?” she said, 
aghast. “I—TI would give up anything. But I have got nothing, 
except John,” she added, with an uneasy little laugh. “And you say he 
is shutting himself out of the world. Oh, I know what you are thinking 
of—the kind of world one reads about in books, where gentlemen have 
clubs, and all that sort of thing. But these are only for you rich people. 
He is not giving up that I know of ——” 

“What do the other young men do, Ellen? Every one has his own 
kind of world.” 

“The other young men!” she cried indignant. “Now I see indeed 
you don’t know anything about him (how could you? you have never 
even seen him), when you compare John to the other clerks. John/ 
Oh, yes, I suppose they go and amuse themselves; they go to the 
theatres, and all those wrong places. But you don’t suppose John would 
do that, even if I were not in existence! Why, John! the fact is, you 
don’t know him ; that is the whole affair.” 

“T humbly confess it,” said I; “but it is not my fault. I should be 
very glad to know him, if I might.” 

Ellen looked at me with a dazzled look of sudden happiness, as if this 
prospect of bliss was too much for her—which is always very flattering 
to the superior in’such intercourse as existed between her and me. “Oh! 
would you?” she said, with her heart in her mouth, and fixed her eyes 
eagerly upon me, as if with some project she did not like to unfold. 

“Certainly I should.” Then, after a pause, I said, “Could not you 
bring him to-morrow, to tea?” 

Ellen’s eyes sparkled. She gave a glance round upon the room, 
which was a great deal bigger and handsomer than the little parlour in 
Pleasant Place, taking in the pictures and the piano and myself in so 
many distinct perceptions, yet one look. Her face was so expressive that 
T recognised all these different details of her pleasure with the distinctest 
certainty. She wanted John to see it all, and to hear the piano, which 
was much better than her little piano at home; and also to behold how 
much at home she was, and how everybody liked her. Her eyes shone 
out upon me like two stars. And her big English “Oh!” of delight had 
her whole breath in it, and left her speechless for the moment. “ There 
is nothing in the world I would like so much,” she cried at last; then 
paused, and, with a sobered tone, added, “If mother can spare me”—a 
little cloud coming over her face. 

“Tam sure your mother will spare you. You never have any parties 
or amusements, my good little Ellen. You must tell her I will take no 
denial. You never go anywhere.” 

“Where should I go?” said Ellen. “T don’t want to go anywhere, 
there is always so much to do at home. But for this once. And John 
would like to come. He would like to thank you. He says, if you will 
not think him too bold, that you have been his friend for years.” 

“Jt is quite true,” I said ; “1 have looked for him almost every day 
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for years. But it is not much of a friendship when one can do nothing 
for the other-——” 

“Oh, it is beautiful!” cried Ellen. “He says always we are in such 
different ranks of life. We could never expect to have any inter- 
course, except to be sure by a kind of happy accident, like me. It 
would not do, of course, visiting or anything of that sort ; but just to be 
friends for life, with a kind look, such as we might give to the angels if 
we could see them. If there only could be a window in heaven, here 
and there!” and she laughed with moisture in her eyes. 

“Ah!” I said; “ but windows in heaven would be so crowded with 
those that are nearer to us than the angels.” 

“ Do you think they would want that?” said Ellen, in a reverential 
low tone; “don’t you think they must see somehow? they would not 
be happy if they could not see. But the angels might come and sit down 
in an idle hour, when they had nothing to do. Perhaps it would grieve 
them, but it might amuse them too, to see all the crowds go by, and all 
the stories going on, like a play, and know that, whatever happened, it 
would all come right in the end. I should not wonder a bit if, after- 
wards, some one were to say, as you did about John, ‘I have seen you 
passing for years and years——’” 

I need not repeat all the rest of our talk. When two women begin 
this kind of conversation, there is no telling where it may end. The con- 
clusion, however, was that next evening John was to be brought to make 
my acquaintance; and Ellen went away very happy, feeling, I think, 
that a new chapter was about to begin in her life. And on our side we 
indulged in a great many anticipations. The male part of the household 
assured us that, “depend upon it,” it would be a mistake; that John 
would be a mere clerk, and no more; a man, perhaps, not very sure 
about his /’s; perhaps over-familiar, perhaps frightened ; that most 
likely he would feel insulted by being asked to tea—and a great deal 

more, to all of which we, of course, paid no attention. But it was not 
till afterwards that even I realised the alarming business it must have 
been to John to walk into a room full of unknown people—dreadful 
critical children, girls and boys half grown up—and to put to the test 
a friendship of years, which had gone on without a word spoken, and 
now might turn out anything but what it had been expected to be. He 
was a little fluttered and red when Ellen, herself very nervous, brought 
him in, meeting all the expectant faces, which turned instinctively 
towards the door. Ellen herself had never come in the evening before, 
and the aspect of the house, with the lamps lighted, and the whole 
family assembled, was new to her. She came in without saying a word, 
and led her love, who for his part moved awkwardly and with shy hesi- 
tation through the unknown place, threading his way among the tables 
and chairs, and the staring children, to where I sat. I have always said 
my little Chatty was the best bred of all my children. There was no one 
so much interested as she; but she kept her eyes upon her work, and 
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never looked up till they were seated comfortably and beginning to look 
at their ease. John faltered forth what I felt sure was intended to be a 
very pretty speech to me, probably conned beforehand, and worthy of the 
occasion. But all that came forth was, “I have seen you often at the 
window.” “Yes, indeed,” I said hurriedly, “for years; we are old 
friends ; we don’t require any introduction,” and so got over it. I am 
afraid he said “ ma’am.” I see no reason why he should not say ma’am ; 
people used to do it; and excepting us, rude English, everybody in the 
world does it. Why should not John have used that word of respect, if 
he chose? You say ma’am yourself to princesses when you speak to 
them, if you ever have the honour of speaking to them ; and he thought as 
much of me, knowing no better, as if I had been a princess. He had a 
soft, refined voice. I am sure I cannot tell whether his clothes were 
well made or not—a woman does not look at a man’s clothes—but this I 
can tell you, that his face was well made. There was not a fine feature 
in it; but He who shaped them knew what He was about. Every line 
was good—truth and patience and a gentle soul shone through them. In 
five minutes he was at home, not saying much, but looking at us all 
with benevolent, tender eyes. When Chatty brought him his tea and 
gave him her small hand, he held it for a moment, saying, “ This is 
Ellen’s pupil,” with a look which was a benediction. “I should have 
known her anywhere,” he said; “ Ellen has a gift of description—and, 
then, she is like you.” 

“Ellen has a great many gifts, Mr. Ridgway—the house is sure to 
be a bright one that has her for its mistress.” 

He assented with a smile that lit up his face like sunshine; then 
shook his head, and said, “‘ I wish I could see any prospect of that. The 
house has been built, and furnished, and set out ready for her so long. 
That is, alas! only in our thoughts. It is a great pleasure to imagine 
it; but it seems always to recede a little further—a little further. We 
have need of patience.” Then he paused, and added, brightening a 
little, “ Fortunately we are not impatient people, either of us.” 

“Forgive me,” I said. “It is a great deal to take upon me—a 
stranger as I am.” 

“You forget,” he said, with a bow that would not have mis-become 
a courtier, “that you were so kind as to say that we were not strangers 
but old friends.” 

“Tt is quite true. Then I will venture to speak as an old friend. 
I wish you were not so patient. I wish you were a hot-headed person, 
and would declare once for all that you would not put up with it.” 

He reddened, and turned to me with a look half of alarm, half, 
perhaps, of incipient, possible offence. “You think I am too tame, too 
easy—-not that I don’t desire with my whole heart— 1?” 

“ Not that you are not as true as the heavens themselves,” I said, 
with the enthusiasm of penitence. His face relaxed and shone again, 
though once more he shook his head. 
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“T think—I am sure—you are quite right. If I could insist I might 


carry my point, and it would be better. But what can I say? I under- 
stand her, and sympathise with her, and respect her. I cannot oppose 
her roughly, and set myself before everything, Who am I, that she 
should desert what she thinks her duty for me?” 


“T feel like a prophet,” I said. “In this case to be selfish is the 


best.” 


He shook his head again. “ She could not be selfish if she tried,” he 


said. 


Did he mean the words for himself, too? They were neither of them 


selfish. I don’t want to say a word that is wicked, that may discourage 
the good—they were neither of them strong enough to be selfish. Some- 
times there is wisdom and help in that quality which is so common. I 
will explain after what I mean. It does not sound true, I am well 
aware ; but) I think it is true: however in the meantime there was 
nothing more to be said. We began to talk of all sorts of things ; of books, 
with which John seemed to be very well acquainted, and of pictures, which 
-he knew too—as much, at least, as a man who had never been out of 
England, nor seen anything but the National Gallery, could know. He 
was acquainted with that by heart, knowing every picture and all that 
could be known about it, making me ashamed, though I had seen a great 


deal more than he had. I felt like one who knows other people's pos- 
sessions, but not his own. He had never been, so to speak, out of his 
own house; but he knew every picture on the walls there. And he 
made just as much use of his /’s as I do myself. If he was at first a 
little stiff in his demeanour, that wore off as he talked. Ellen left him 
entirely to me. She went off into the back drawing-room with the little 
ones, and made them sing standing round the piano. There was not 
much light, except the candles on the piano, which lighted up their small 
fresh faces and her own bright countenance ; and this made the prettiest 
picture at the end of the room. While he was talking to me he looked 
that way, and a smile came suddenly over his face—which drew my 
attention also, “Could any painter paint that?” he said softly, looking 
at them. As the children were mine, you may believe I gazed with as 
much admiration as he. The light seemed to come from those soft faces, 
not to be thrown upon them, and the depth of the room was illuminated 
by the rose-tints, and the whiteness, and the reflected light out of their 
eyes. “Rembrandt, perhaps,” I said; but he shook his head, for he did 
not know much of Rembrandt. When they finished their little store of 
songs I called to Ellen to sing us something by herself. The children 
went away, for it was their bedtime ; and all the time the good-nights 
were being said she played a little soft trill of prelude, very sweet, and 
low, and subdued. There was a harmonising influence in her that made 
everything appropriate. She did things as they ought to be done by in- 


stinct, without knowing it; while he, with his gaze directed to her, felt 
- -itall more than she did-—felt the softening of that undertone of har- — 
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monious accompaniment, the sweet filling up of the pause, the back- 
ground of sound upon which all the little voices babbled-out like the 
trickling of brooks. When this was over Ellen did not burst into her 
song all at once, as if to show how we had kept her waiting ; but went on 
for a minute or two, hushing out the former little tumult. Then she 
chose another strain, and, while we all sat silent, began to sing the song 
I had heard her sing to him when they were alone that summer evening. 
Was there a little breath in it of consciousness, a something shadowing 
from the life to come—“ I will come again?” We all sat very silent and 
listened : he with his face turned to her, a tender smile upon it—a 
look of admiring pleasure. He beat time with his hand, without 
knowing it, rapt in the wistful, tender music, the longing sentiment, 
the pervading consciousness of her, in all. I believe they were both as 
happy as could be while this was going on. She singing to him, and 
knowing that she pleased him, while still conscious of the pleasure of all 
the rest of us, and glad to please us too; and he so proud of her, drink- 
ing it all in, and knowing it to be for him, yet feeling that he was giving 
us this gratification, making an offering to us of the very best that was 
his. Why was it, then, that we all, surrounding them, a voiceless band of 
spectators, felt the hidden meaning in it, and were sorry for them, with a 
strange impulse of pity—sorry for those two happy people, those two in- 
separables who had no thought but to pass their life together? I cannot 
tell how it was; but soit was. We all listened with a little thrill of 
sympathy, as we might have looked at those whose doom we knew, but 
who themselves had not yet found out what was coming upon them. 
And at the end, Ellen too was affected in a curious sympathetic way by 
some mysterious invisible touch of our sympathy for her. She came out 
of the half-lit room behind, with trembling, hurried steps, and came close 
to my side, and took in both hers the hand I held out toher. “How 
silly I am!” she cried, with a little laugh. “I could have thought that 
some message was coming to say he must go and leave me. <A kind of 
tremor came over me all at once.” ‘“ You are tired,” I said. And no 

_ doubt that had something to do with it ; but why should the same chill 
have crept over us all ? 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tue time passed on very quietly during these years. Nothing particular 
happened ; so that looking back now—now that once more things have 
begun to happen, and all the peaceful children who cost me nothing but 
pleasant cares have grown up and are setting forth, each with his and 
her more serious complications, into individual life—it seems to me like 
a long flowery plain of peace. I did not think so then, and no doubt 
from time to time questions arose that were hard to answer and difficul- 
ties that cost me painful thought. But now all seems to me a sort 
. of heavenly monotony and calm, turning years into days, In this gentle 
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MY FAITHFUL JOHNNY. 
domestic quiet six months went by like an afternoon, for it was, I think, 
about six months after the first meeting I have just described when 
Ellen Harwood rushed in one morning with a scared face to tell me of 
something which had occurred and which threatened to break up in a 
moment the quiet of her life. Mr. Ridgway had come again various 
times—we had daily intercourse at the window, where, when he passed, 
he always looked up now, and where I seldom failed to see him and give 
him a friendly greeting. This intercourse, though it was so slight, was 
also so constant that it made us very fast friends; and when Ellen, as I 
have said, rushed in very white and breathless one bright spring morn- 
ing, full of something to tell, my first feeling was alarm. Had anything 
happened to John ? 

“Oh no. Nothing has happened. At least, I don’t suppose you 
would say anything had happened—that is, no harm—except to me,” 
said Ellen, wringing her hands, “except to me! Oh, do you recollect 
that first night he came to see you, when you were so kind as to ask 
him, and I sang that song he is so fond of? I took fright then ; I never 
could tell how—and now it looks as if it would all come true——” 

“ As if what would come true ¢” 

“Somebody,” said Ellen, sitting down abruptly in the weariness of 
her dejection, “somebody from the office is to go out directly to the 
Levant. Oh, Chatty, dear, you that are learning geography and everything, 
tell me where is the Levant? It is where the currants and raisins come 
from. The firm has got an establishment, and it is likely—oh, it is very 
likely, they all think that John, whom they trust so much—John—vwill 


be sent——” 
She broke off with a sob—a gasp. She was too startled, too much 


excited and frightened, to have the relief of tears. 

“ But that would be a very good thing, surely—it would be the very 
best thing for him. I don’t see any cause for alarm. My dear Ellen, 
he would do his work well; he would be promoted; he would be made 


a partner——" 
“Ah!” She drew a long breath : a gleam of wavering light passed 


over her face. “I said you would think it no harm,” she said mourn- 
fully, “no harm—except to me.” 


‘‘Tt is on the Mediterranean Sea,” said Chatty over her atlas, with a 


great many big round “Ohs” of admiration and wonder, “ where it is 
always summer, always beautiful. Oh Ellen, I wish I was you! but 
you can send us some oranges,” the child added, philosophically. Ellen 
gave her a rapid glance of mingled fondness and wrath. 

“You think of nothing but oranges!” she cried (quite unjustly, I 
must say), then putting her hands together and fixing her wistful eyes 
upon me, “TI feel,” she said in the same breath, “as if the world were 
coming to an end.” 

“You mean it is just about beginning—for of course he will not go 
without you—and that is the very best thing that could happen.” 
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Oh, how can you say so? it cannot happen ; it is the end of every- 
thing,” Ellen cried, and I could not console her. She would do nothing | 
but wring her hands, and repeat her plaint, “ It is the end of everything.” 
Poor girl, apart from John, her life was dreary enough, though she had 
never felt it dreary. Music lessons in the morning, and after that con- 
tinual attendance upon an exacting fiery invalid. The only break in 
her round of duty had been her evening hours, her little walk and talk 
with John. No wonder that the thought of John’s departure filled her 
with a terror for which she could scarcely find words. And she never took 
into account the other side of the question, the solution which seemed to 
me so certain, so inevitable. She knew better—that, at least, whatever 
other way might be found out of it, could not be. 

Next day in the evening, when he was going home, John himself 
paused as he was passing the window, and looked up with a sort of appeal. 
I answered by beckoning to him to come in, and he obeyed the summons 
very rapidly and eagerly. The spring days had drawn out, and it was 
now quite light when John came home. He came in and sat down be- 
side me, in the large square projecting window which was my favourite 
place. There was a mingled air of eagerness and weariness about him, as 
if, though excited by the new prospect which was opening before him, he 
was yet alarmed by the obstacles in his way, and reluctant, as Ellen her- 
self was, to disturb the present peaceful conditions of their life. “I do 
not believe,” he said, “ that they will ever consent. I don’t know how we 
are to struggle against them. People of their age have so much stronger 
wills than we have. They stand to what they want, and they have it, 
reason or no reason.” 

“ That is because you give in; you do not stand to what you want,” 
Isaid. He looked away beyond me into the evening light, over the 
heads of all the people who were going and coming so briskly in the road, 
and sighed. . 

“They have such strong wills. What can you say when people tell 
you that it is impossible, that they never can consent, Ellen and I 
have never said that, or even thought it. When we are opposed we try 
to think how we can compromise, how we can do with as little as possible 
of what we want, so as to satisfy the others. I always thought that was 
the good way, the nobler way,” he said, with a flush coming over his pale 
face. ‘Have we been making a mistake?” 

“T fear so+I think so; yes, I am sure,” I cried. “ Yours would be 
the nobler way, if—if there was nobody but yourselves to think of.” 

He looked at me with a wondering air. “I think I must have ex- 
pressed myself wrongly,” he said ; “it was not ourselves at all that we 
were thinking of.” 

“T know ; but that is just what I object to,” I said. “ You sacrifice 
yourselves, and you encourage the other people to be cruelly selfish, 
perhaps without knowing it. All that is virtue in you is evil in them. 
Don’t you see that to accept this giving up of your life is barbarous, it is 
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wicked, it is demoralising to the others. Just in so much as people think 
well of you they will be found to think badly of them.” 

He was a little startled by this view, which, I confess, I struck out 
on the spur of the moment, not really seeing how much sense there was 
init. I justified myself afterwards to myself, and became rather proud 
of my argument; but for a woman to argue, much less suggest, that self- 
sacrifice is not the chief of all virtues, is terrible. I was half frightened 
and disgusted with myself, as one is when one has brought forward in 
the heat of partisanship, a thoroughly bad, yet, for the moment, effective 
argument. But he was staggered, and I felt the thriil of success which 
stirs one to higher effort. 

“T never thought of that; perhaps there is some truth in it,” he 
said. Then, after a pause, “I wonder if you, who have been so good to 
us all, who are fond of Ellen—I am sure you are fond of Ellen—and the 
children like her—” 

“Very fond of Ellen, and the children all adore her,” I said, with 
perhaps unnecessary emphasis. 

“To me that seems natural,” he said, brightening. “ But yet what 
right have we to ask you to do more? You have heen as kind as it is 


possible to be.” 
“You want me to do something more? I will do whatever I can— 


only speak out.” 

“Tt was this,” he said, “if you would ask—you who are not an in- 
terested party—if you would find out what our prospects are. Ellen 
does not want to escape from her duty. There is nothing we are not 
capable of sacrificing rather than that she should shrink from her duty. 
I need not tell you how serious it is. If I don’t take this—in case it is 
offered to me—I may never get another chance again; but, if I must 
part from Ellen, I cannot accept it. I cannot; it would be like parting 
one’s soul from one’s body. But I have no confidence in myself any 
more than Ellen has. They have such strong wills. If they say it must 
not and cannot be—what can I reply? I know myself. I will yield, 
and so will Ellen. How can one look them in the face and say, ‘ Though 
you are her father and mother, we prefer our own comfort to yours’?” 

“Do not say another word. I will do it,” I said, half exasperated, 
half sympathetic—oh, yes! more than half sympathetic. They were 
fools ; but I understood it, and was not surprised, though I was exaspe- 
rated. “I will go and beard the lion in his den,” I said. “ Pernaps 
they will not let me sve the lion, only his attendant. But remember 
this,” I said vindictively, “if Ellen and you allow yourselves to be con- 
quered, if you are weak and throw away all your hopes, never come to 
me again. I have made up my mind. You must give up me as well as 
all the rest. I will not put up with such weakness.” John stared at me 
with alarm in his eyes; he was not quite comfortable even when I 


laughed at my own little bit of tragedy. He shook his head with a 


melancholy perplexity. 
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“T don’t see clearly,” he said; “I don’t seem able to judge. To give 
in is folly ; and yet, when you think—supposing it were duty-—suppose 
her father were to die when she was far away from him ?” 

“ If we were to consider all these possibilities there never would be a 
marriage made—never an independent move in life,” I cried. “ Parents 
die far from their children, and children, alas! from their parents. How 
could it be otherwise? But God is near to us all. If we were each to 
think ourselves so all-important, life would stand still ; there would be no 
more advance, no progress ; everything would come to an end.” 

John shook his head; partly it was in agreement with what I said, 
partly in doubt for himself. “How am I to stand up to them and say, 
‘Never mind what you want—we want something else’? There’s the 
rub,” he said, still slowly shaking his head. He had no confidence in 
his own power of self-assertion. He had never, I believe, been able to 
answer satisfactorily the question, Why should he have any special thing 
which some one else wished for? It was as natural to him to efface 
himself, to resign his claims, as it was to other men to assert them. And 
yet in this point he could not give up—he could not give Ellen up, come 
what might ; but neither could he demand that he and she should be per- 
mitted to live their own life. 

After long deliberation I decided that it would not be expedient to 
rush across to Pleasant Place at once and get it over while John and 
Ellen were taking their usual evening walk, which was my first impulse ; 
but to wait till the morning, when all would be quiet, and the invalid 
and his wife in their best humour. It was not a pleasant errand; the 
more I thought of it, the less [liked it. If they were people who could 
demand such a sacrifice from their daughter, was it likely that they 
would be so far moved by my arguments as to change their nature? I 
went through the little smoky garden plot, where the familiar London 
“blacks” Jay thick on the grass, on the sweetest May morning, when it 
was a pleasure to be alive. The windows were open, the little white 
muslin curtains fluttering. Upstairs I heard a gruff voice asking for 
something, and another, with a querulous tone in it, giving a reply. My 
heart began to beat louder at the sound. I tried to keep up my courage 
by all the arguments I could think of. Nevertheless, my heart sank 
down into my very shoes when the little maid, with her apron folded 
over her arm, and as grimy as ever, opened to me—with a curtsey and a 
“La!” of delighted surprise—this door of fate, 
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THE completion of the collective edition of Quevedo’s works in the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles may be looked upon as the final and 
authoritative recognition of his place in Spanish literature; for, until 
- an author’s writings have been collected and edited with due care by a 

competent hand, he can only be said to hold brevet rank as a classic. 
If Quevedo’s title has not been formally recognised until now by his 
own countrymen, it was not from any doubt of its legitimacy, but 
simply because of editorial difficulties. More than twenty years ago his 
prose works were brought out with scholarly care and completeness in 
two volumes of the above-named valuable series, by Don Aureliano 
Fernandez Guerra y Orbe, and every one who knows them will regret 
that the same painstaking and conscientious editor did not see his way 
to dealing with Quevedo’s verse also; for it must be owned that the 
concluding volume, though undoubtedly meritorious and an undeniable 
boon to Spanish students, is not quite on a par with its predecessors. 
Outside of Spain Quevedo has been not only recognised as a Spanish classic, 
but generally placed next to Cervantes among the representatives of 
Spanish literature. The only two who can fairly dispute the second 
place with him are Lope de Vega and Calderon. But of these the first 
has always been in a measure taken on trust beyond the Pyrenees. 
Probably, among people of average reading, only a small minority could 
give offhand the title of a work of Lope’s; it would be a pretty safe 
speculation that not one in a thousand could prove anything like an 
acquaintance with any of them ; and except among experts and students, 
he who had honestly read through any one of the major productions 
of “ that prodigy of nature,” as Cervantes called him, would be almost 
as hard to find as a four-leaved shamrock. With Calderon the case is 
different. Calderon’s imagination appealed to a far wider audience than 
Lope’s, and has found it in some degree in these latter days, with the 
help of zealous critics and translators in most of the languages of 
Europe. But though Calderon has been made accessible, as he has been : 
in our own country by Shelley, Fitzgerald, MacCarthy, and Trench, he 
cannot be said to have been made familiar in the sense in which 
Quevedo was made familiar to English readers as far back as two 
centuries ago. Measured by editions, the popularity of Quevedo in this 
country would seem to tread closely upon that of Cervantes, for the 
work by which he is best known has been issued more than a score of - 
times since its first appearance in an English dress. 
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When, however, we come to look into it a little more carefully, his 
reputation will be seen to rest upon somewhat slight foundations. 
With the great majority Quevedo is merely the Quevedo of the 
Visions, and the version by which he is known is anything but a 
faithful representation of the original. This is, of course, the well- 
known production of the clever, unscrupulous Restoration pamphleteer Sir 
Roger L’Estrange—a man from whom it would have been idle to look 
for a thoroughly trustworthy translation, even if his knowledge of the 
language had enabled him to grapple with Spanish so difficult as 
Quevedo’s. At any rate, whether or not he could have translated from 
the Spanish, it is certain he did not; nor, to do him justice, does he 
claim to have done so, for his title-page merely says, “Made 
English by R. L.” The English was made out of the French version by 
the Sieur de la Geneste, printed in Paris in 1633, and three or four 
times afterwards before 1667, when L’Estrange brought out his Visions 
of Dom Francisco de Quevedo, copying the Frenchman’s queer nomen- 
clature. La Geneste, like most old French translators, troubled himself 
little about reproducing his author accurately. When he thought he 
could improve he had no scruple about adding or altering, and when he 
was puzzled, or for any other reason was tempted to omit, he had no 
hesitation in omitting ; and what he did with Quevedo, L’Estrange did 
with him, adapting his version in the most liberal spirit to the taste of 
the Restoration public, and seasoning it freely with London jokes and 
London slang. Quevedo, however, owes something to this treatment. 
Between the two, no doubt, he reaches the English reader in a somewhat 
doctored and diluted condition ; but, thanks to L’Estrange’s lively 
if occasionally coarse cockneyism, he has had thousands of readers for 
one that a more decorous and conscientious interpreter would have 
brought him. 

LEstrange, too, has unwittingly preserved something of the original 
form, so that his version is in reality less unfaithful than at first sight it 
appears to be. Any one who has been curious enough to compare the 
English with the Spanish must have noticed that the differences are not 
confined to omissions and interpolated allusions, but that the titles of 
the Visions are quite different, and that there are whole passages in the 
English version which are not to be found in the Spanish. The reason 
is, that L’Estrange’s authority, La Geneste, translated from one of 
the original editions of the Visions printed at Saragossa, Barcelona, or 
Valencia in 1627 and the two following years, while the ordinary 
Spanish text is that altered at the instance of the Inquisition in 1629. 
The supervision of the press was much more strict in Castile than in 
Aragon, and when Quevedo sought permission to bring out his Visions 
at Madrid he was compelled to purge them of everything the Padre 
Niseno, the licenser, chose to consider as savouring of irreverence. He 
had to substitute “ Vesta” for “Our Lady,” and “Pluto” for “ Satan ” 
or “Lucifer,” to change the “ Vision of the Last Judgment” into the 
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Vision of the Skulls,” the “Vision of Hell” into “ Pluto’s Pigsties,” 
and so forth ; and to cut out, alter, or re-write all passages marked as 
objectionable. Thus many characteristic touches of Quevedo’s given by 
L’Estrange are not to be found in the ordinary Spanish text, as, for 
example, the reply of the old women when called to order for ill-timed 
levity, “that they had always been told that gnashing of teeth was one 
of the principal pains in store for them in that place, and that they could 
not help chuckling at the thought that they had no teeth left to gnash 
with,” which has been very possibly before now set down as an 
interpolated joke of the translator’s. It is, in its way, a curiosity of 
literature that a mere English littérateur of L’Estrange’s stamp should 
have been the means of rescuing the humour of a Spanish satirist from 
the oblivion to which the Inquisition had condemned it. 

L’Estrange did far more than any one else to popularise Quevedo in this 
country, but he was not the only one who tried to “ English” him. As 
early as 1641 the Vision of Hell Reformed—the best, perhaps, as a satire, 
and the one that earned for its author the enmity of Olivares—had been 
issued in London with the significant sub-title of “ A Glass for Favorites, 


~ their Falls and Complaints discovered in a Vision.” The translation was 


dedicated to Henry Jermyn, the Queen’s Master of the Horse, and 
coming in the memorable year of Strafford’s attainder and execution, it 
was intended no doubt to serve as a political tract. Quevedo's 
picaresque novel, the Vida del Buscon, afterwards called the Gran 
Tacaiio, had also been translated in 1657, “by a person of honour,” 


evidently from the French of La Geneste, with the odd title of Buscon the . 


Witty Spaniard; and in 1697 that industrious translator from the 
Spanish, Captain John Stevens, gave a version of the richly humorous 
apologue of Fortuna con Seso, Fortune in her Wits, or, as Ticknor more 
happily renders it, Fortune no Fool. To this in 1707 he added a new 
translation of the Gran Tacaiio, under the title of Paul the Sharper, 
and two or three shorter pieces, which, with Zhe Night Adventurer and 
The Dog and the Fever, he published in a volume called the Comical 
Works of Don Francisco de Quevedo. The two last-named tales, 
however, are not Quevedo’s, the first being Salas Barbadillo’s Don 
Diego de Noche and the other Pedro de Espinosa’s Perro y 
Calentura. Stevens most likely included them on the authority of one 
Raclots, who brought out at Brussels in 1698 two volumes claiming to 
bea nowvelle traduction of Quevedo’s works, though they are in fact merely 
La Geneste’s old translations modernised, with some additional matter. 
Stevens's translations, however, have apparently the advantage of having 
been made at first hand ; and if not so lively or racy, they are incom- 
parably closer to the original than L’Estrange’s, with which they were 
joined to form the three-volume edition published in Edinburgh in 1798 
under the somewhat delusive title of “ Quevedo’s Works.” 

No doubt L’Estrange and Stevens between them gave English readers 
a good selection, but it is, after all, only a selection, and a selection only 
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representative of Quevedo as a satirist and humourist. Like his con- 
temporaries Cervantes and Lope, Quevedo was a man of many moods 
and forms of expression. He was a poet, and in the estimation of his 
own age, worthy of a place among the first flight of Spanish poets. As 
a writer of the lighter kind of verse, something like what we now call 
“vers de société,” he had no rival, except, perhaps, Gongora. He was a 
dramatist, and, we are told, a successful dramatist, though the comedies 
which were acted “with the applause of all” had not, apparently, 
vital force enough to keep them on the stage or gain them admission 
into any of the printed collections of dramas. In virtue of the Buscon 

or Tacaiio, he took high rank among the novelists. He was a translator, 
a biographer, and a writer on politics, theology, and even political 
economy. But with all this literary activity, literature cannot be said 
to have been with him a pursuit or a vocation in the same sense as with 
Cervantes or Lope. His graver works were apparently prompted more by 
the didactic impulse than by any kind of literary ambition, and his lighter 
productions seem to have been for the most part thrown off for his own 
amusement or that of his friends. He was, in fact, more a scholar than 
a working man of letters, and more a diplomatist and politician than 
either. 

It was, however, rather by accident than by instinct that he was 
drawn into political life. It would not be easy, among the stories we 
have of studious youths, to find a more striking example of devotion to 
study than the picture of Quevedo’s earlier years—up to his thirtieth, 
indeed—which his biographer, the Abad de Tarsia, has left us. He was 
born in 1580, in Madrid, and, in the fullest sense of the word, in “la 
Corte,” for his father was secretary to the Queen, and his mother one of 
the ladies of the Chamber. But the family was one of the old north- 
country families of the Santander and Burgos mountains, who, as Cer- 
vantes says, prided themselves on being as good gentlemen as the King, 
and from whom most of the illustrious men of Spain traced their descent. 
The “casa solar” of the Quevedos was in the Toranzo valley, near San- 
tander ; in the next valley, the Carriedo, were those of the families of 
Lope and Calderon; on the other side is the Besaya, the country of Garci- 
laso and the Mendozas; and beyond that, to the west, rise the Picos de 
Europa, at whose foot lie the Cave of Covadonga and the Vale of Cangas, 
where Pelayo and his mountaineers, in 718, began the recovery of Spain 
from the Moors. Like most of their neighbours, the Quevedos claimed 
share in that achievement, and the claim was recorded in a qulenin on 
their scutcheon, beginning :— 

Yo soy el que vedo 
Que los Moros no entrasen. 


“T am he who forbade the Moors to enter ;” which may be taken either 

a8 an explanation of the family name or a pun upon it. Quevedo, how- 

ever, had little experience of the atmosphere of the court, for he was left 
26—2 
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an orphan at an éarly age, and sent a mere boy to the University of Al- 
calé by his guardian. There he distinguished himself as much by industry 
as by precocity. He graduated in theology in his sixteenth year, and 
having learned all that Alcalé could teach, from mathematics, law, and 


medicine, to Hebrew and Arabic, he returned to Madrid with a reputa- . 


tion for varied learning and profound scholarship that might have satis- 
fied a greybeard. Even allowing for exaggeration in his biographer, it 
is plain that the extent of his reading was extraordinary. When little 
over twenty he was a correspondent of the great Justus Lipsius, who 
called him “ péya xido¢e ’ISnpwy,” and when the learned Mariana was 
employed by the Inquisition to examine the Polyglot Bible of Arias 
Montano, he put the Hebrew text into the hands of young Quevedo. Nor 
was his appetite for reading less remarkable. He read at his meals, and 
had a peculiarly constructed desk for that purpose, and he was also ad- 


dicted to reading in bed, for the more comfortable commission of which — 


crime he had another special contrivance, with a tinder-box and lamp 
attached, so that, in case of insomnia, the sleepless hours of the night might 
not be wasted. He always read on the road, carrying with him in all 
his journeys a portable library of over a hundred books in small editions ; 
and when at Madrid he lived at an inn, that he might not be distracted 
from his books by the calls of housekeeping. In fact, he lived among 
his books and made companions of them, and what they were to him he 
has expressed in a sonnet from the country to his friend Don Joseph 
Gonzalez de Salas, who, after his death, edited his poems. ‘“ Here in the 
peaceful retirement of these solitudes,” he says, “ with a few wise books 
about me, I live in conversation with the dead, and through my eyes 
I listen to their voices; and they correct or fertilise my thoughts, 
and soothe the dream of life as with a lullaby.” Not that his reading was 
confined to the works of the past, or that he shunned the company of the 
living, for we are told that he got almost every new book as soon as it 
came out, and the one attraction of Madrid was the congenial society it 
gave him. 
He was, in short, a studious Epicurean, pursuing pleasure where he 
found it, in books and reading, without a thought, apparently, of any 
other pursuit or ambition. Fame, however, came to him, though he did 
not care to seek it. He was sufficiently distinguished at twenty-two for 
the great Lope to send him one of his elegant complimentary sonnets, 
and of all the poets mentioned in the Viage del Parnaso, there is not one 
whose merits are more cordially recognised by Cervantes, who seems to 
have had an especial esteem for Quevedo as “a scourge of silly poets.” He, 
himself, published nothing until he was past forty, but before he was 
twenty-five he was a poet of such mark that Pedro de Espinosa, in 1605, 


inserted no less than seventeen specimens of his verse in his Flowers of 


the Illustrious Poets of Spain, and at least one of them, the sparkling 
letrilla with the catching refrain of—~ 
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Poderoso caballero 
Es Don Dinero— 


Oh, a puissant knight is he, 
Mighty and masterful Don Monéy ! 
has never been omitted since in any Spanish Anthology. 

The stories of Quevedo’s passion for reading are borne out by his 
portraits ; and it was his fortune to sit to the three greatest painters of 
his day—Alonzo Cano, Murillo, and Velazquez. But the portrait, it is 
needless to say, is the Velazquez, now in Apsley House. In the presence 
of a Velazquez portrait there is never any room for doubt. You know 
you have the man before you, not only “ in his habit as he lived,” but as 
he looked; not merely his features, but his bearing and expression, 
caught and transferred to the canvas unidealised and unflattered. 
Quevedo, as presented by Velazquez, has not much of the ideal high- 
bred Spaniard about him. He is broad-nosed and somewhat square- 
faced, with a high massive forehead and a thick shock of frizzled iron- 
grey hair, and the enormous round horn spectacles he wears give at the 
first glance a sort of owl-like solemnity to the face that for the moment 
masks the humour lurking about the mouth and in the short-sighted 
eyes.* In the little Murillo in the La Caze Gallery of the Louvre he is 
spectacled also, and there, as well as in the unspectacled portrait prefixed 
to the first collective edition of his works, the beautiful quarto “édition 
de luxe,” published in Brussels in 1660, the eyes testify unmistakeably 
to much poring over books. Quevedo had another personal defect 
besides defective vision. Like Byron he had clubbed feet; but, unlike 
Byron, he had no sensitiveness about the deformity, and made it a matter 
of jest at times, Toa lady whom he overheard remarking that his foot 
was a very ugly one, he said, that for all that, there was an uglier in the 
room, and to prove it produced his other foot. But although, to use his 
_ own expression, he stood upon “stuttering shanks,” he was nimble 

enough to be an accomplished swordsman, and the accomplishment had 
something to do with the course of his life. The story is like a scene 
from Lope or Calderon, and in its way illustrates the realism of the 
“capa y espada” comedies. One evening in 1611, in the Church of St. 
Martin in Madrid, he saw a respectable-looking woman, who was kneel- 
ing near him, receive a blow from a person who had the appearance 
ofa gentleman. Quevedo knew nothing of either, but he instantly took 
her part against her assailant. High words followed, they went outside, 
swords were drawn, and the aggressor fell mortally wounded. He 
proved to be a man of sufficiently powerful connections to make the 
affair an awkward one for Quevedo, who, availing himself of an old 


* Why, by the way, does not some one of our many admirable etchers try his 
hand on this striking portrait? There are few painters whose work lends itself so 
well to etching as the work of Velazquez, and, not to speak of the interest attaching 
to it from its subject, there is not, in this country at least a better example of his 
power as a realistic portrait-painter, 
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invitation from his friend, Pedro Giron, Duke of Osuna, retired to 
Sicily, where the Duke was then Viceroy. Here Quevedo appeared in a 
new character. Most people would have thought that an inveterate 
bookworm and careless dilettante poet was the last man in the world to 
make an able and energetic financier and diplomatist. But Osuna was 
of a different opinion, and he made Quevedo his right-hand man, with 
results that proved the soundness of his judgment. For the next ten 
years Quevedo’s life was the very opposite of the quiet studious medita. 
tive one he had hitherto led. Osuna seems to have detected in him a 
special gift for negotiation, and kept him constantly on the move on 
confidential missions to Rome, Genoa, Milan, Madrid, and elsewhere ; 
and when the Duke was promoted to the Viceroyalty of Naples, Quevedo 
became his minister of finance. In this office he achieved a marked 
success. Applying to the public accounts of the kingdom the critical 
acumen with which he used to read the classics, he Jaid bare the pecu- 
lations that preyed upon the revenue, and their extent may be estimated 
by the fact that he was offered a bribe of fifty thousand ducats to keep 
his discovery to himself. In this’ way, and by skilful management of 
the finances, he, without any additional taxation, raised the revenue to 
an amount that astonished and gratified the Court at Madrid, and for 
this and his other services he received a pension and the Cross of 
Santiago, for which only men of gentle blood were eligible. The rewards 
were fairly earned, for he had brought upon himself ill will and trouble 
by his incorruptible probity, and encountered many hardships and 
dangers in his missions. He was in Venice at the explosion of that 
mysterious plot in 1618, the story of which is best known to English 
readers through Otway’s tragedy, and was certainly involved in it, if 
anything can be said to be certain in a complication where, like Charles 


Surface in the library, we “don’t know who’s in or who's out of the 


secret.” At any rate he very narrowly escaped death, and only by 
assuming the disguise of a beggar, which his thorough familiarity with 
the Venetian dialect and accent enabled him to support so perfectly 
that the two sbirri commissioned to assassinate him were in his company 
without knowing it. His official career came to an end soon after this. 
The Duke of Lerma fell from power, and Osuna was recalled from Naples 
in disgrace and committed to prison, as were most of those connected with 
him, Quevedo among the number. The imprisonment, however, in his 
case, was only temporary, and was soon commuted to banishment to a 
small estate he owned at La Torre de Juan Abad in the Sierra Morena, 
near that Campo de Montiel which his friend Cervantes had just made 
classic ground for all future time. 

Quevedo’s biographers generally write of him as if his life from 
this period forward was one of unceasing persecution and suffering. 
Thackeray says somewhere that if you prick a poet with a pin he howls 
as much as another man who had got three dozen, and poetic sensibility 
would seem to be so far contagious that those who write poets’ memoirs 
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always make the most of the distresses of their subjects. Quevedo 
undoubtedly received arbitrary and unjust treatment, but if his punish- 
ment was undeserved, it cannot be said to have been grievous, except on 
the last occasion. If we are to believe himself, banishment to La Torre 
could only have been punishment in so far as it was compulsory. Again 
and again in his poems he gives expression to his weariness and disrelish 
of Madrid and all its ways and works, and to his keen enjoyment of the 
country, its sights and sounds, and the tranquillity and simplicity of its 
life. Nor was this mere poetic pastoral fagon de parler. It quite 
agrees with the description of his life at La Torre given by De Tarsia, 
who has left a pleasant picture of his relations with his neighbours, the 
serranos of the Sierra Morena, how he used to chat and joke with them, 
and arrange their disputes for them, and how he enjoyed strolling out 
of an evening, with the village children frisking round him and scram- 


__ bling for the coppers he threw them. The only instance of hardship the 


“Abbé can specify is that he had to apply for leave to go to the neigh- 
bouring town of Villanueva for medical advice—a request which, it 
appears, was granted at once, with permission to go anywhere except 
to Madrid; and even that restriction was relaxed shortly afterwards. 
It was, however, reimposed in 1628 for six months, in consequence of a 
pamphlet he wrote against the adoption of St. Teresa as patroness of 
Spain, which gave offence to the clerical party at Court. But otherwise 
Quevedo’s life for nearly twenty years was perfectly untroubled, at least 
by the ruling powers. Indeed, for the greater part of the period, he was 
high in favour, and had important posts pressed upon him by both the 
King and Olivares, in particular the embassy at Genoa. But Quevedo 
had had enough of official life ; he had by this time learned what it was 
to serve under a government centred in a favourite, a form of rule he 
cordially detested, and he preferred a life of peace among his books to 
wealth and honours with the penalties attached to them. The only 
dignity he consented to accept was the honorary title of Secretary to the 
King, and instead of office he took a wife, and settled down as a studious 
country gentleman. 

His scheme of life, however, was marred by the death of his wife, and 
probably a feeling of loneliness, which he had never known in all his 
years of bachelorhood, coming strongly upon him now, drove him to 
Madrid, where he seems to have spent most of his time afterwards. It 
was a time of trouble in Spain. The despotic rule, restless policy, and 
ceaseless wars of Olivares, with their concomitants of taxation and 
poverty, had produced a full crop of discontent. The Catalans on one 
side and the Portuguese on the other were in revolt, and ominous mur- 
murs came from the Castiles and Andalusia, In the winter of 1639 
& memorial in verse addressed to the King, setting forth the true 
condition of the kingdom in graphic and vigorous but perfectly loyal 
and respectful language, was by some daring hand placed in the King’s 
napkin on the royal table, “Estoy perdido!” was the exclamation of 
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Olivares when he heard of it, and Quevedo, who had already made his — 


mark as a satirist and opponent of arbitrary government in the Visions 
and in the Politica de Dios, being denounced as the author by a lady of 
the Court, was seized at eleven o'clock at night in the houtse of his friend, 
the Duke of Medinaceli, and without being allowed time to fetch a change 
of clothes or even a cloak, was hurried off to the convent of San Marcos 
at Leon. It has been generally said, apparently on the authority of De 
Tarsia and Sedano, that he was not the author of the lines; but Sefior 
Fernandez-Guerra is decidedly of the opposite opinion ; and certainly his 
view is supported by internalevidence. The style, and turns of thought 
and expression, are distinctly Quevedo’s, and the sentiments are precisely 
those of the Politica de Dios ; besides which, the piece is printed as his 
in an authoritative edition of his works published only three years after 
his death. In all the inclement northern plateau of Spain, there is no 
severer winter climate than that of Leon, and the wall of the cell in 
which he was lodged was washed by the waters of tho river Bernesga. 
He was in poor health at the time of his arrest, and the continued cold 
and damp produced an illness that brought him to death’s door. He 
made a touching appeal to the compassion of Olivares. ‘“ No clemency,” 
he said, “can give me many years, nor can any severity rob me of many 
now.” Olivares pretended that it was the King who was incensed against 
him, and asked him to own, as one gentleman to another—“ de caballero 
4 caballero”—any things he might have written likely to give offence. 
Quevedo answered him frankly, that he would own to a friend what he 
knew would not go further, but his manly confession only damaged his 
chances of release. The truth is, it was not in the memorial, or anything 
of that kind, that his offence lay. It was the bold and unsparing attacks 
on favourites, and government by autocratic ministers, in the last of the 
Visions, and in the Politica de Dios, that Olivares could not forgive ; and 
that it was he alone, and not the King, who was the gaoler, is proved by 
the fact that, shortly after his fall from power in 1643, came Quevedo's 
release by the King’s order. But, as Quevedo himself had predicted, cle- 
mency could do little for him now. He went home to La Torre, shattered 
in health and broken in fortunes, and died at Villanueva de los Infantes 
in the autumn of 1645, after two years of suffering, borne with the forti- 
tude and high spirit that had supported him through life. A gleam of his 
old humour breaks out in his last recorded words on his death-bed. The 
vicar of Villanueva was urging him to provide in his will for the pay- 
ment of musicians at his funeral. ““ Nay,” said Quevedo, “let them pay 
for the music who hear it.” 

Quevedo’s sad end almost suggests the operation of an inevitable 
destiny. If he had been able to follow the course he proposed to himself 
when he renounced official life, if he could have kept clear of the vortex 
of politics, he might have lived to a green old age; and, like Cervantes, 
left behind him a name the world would have remembered with gratitude 
to the end of time. But fate was too strong for him; the thing that he 
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hated and feared had an irresistible fascination for his pen. When he 
withdrew from public business after the recall of Osuna, it was only to 
divert his activity into another channel, and from that time up to his 
death his pen was never idle. Hitherto he had published nothing; the 
only pieces of his that had appeared in print being those which Espinosa 
inserted in his collection in 1605. His first publication was a short popu- 
Jar biography of St. Thomas of Villanueva, written in 1620, in view of 
the mooted canonisation of the good archbishop, in whom, besides, Que- 
vedo naturally took an interest as one of the native worthies of his own 
neighbourhood. Many of his works, indeed, were of a devotional cast, 
as, for example, Z'he Cradle and the Grave, Virtue Militant against the 


_ Four Plagues of the World, Instruction how to Die, The Life of St. Paul 


—the composition of which beguiled his imprisonment in San Marcos— 
The Patience and Constancy of Job, The Life and. Martyrdom of Marcelo 
Mastrillo, The Indroduction to Devout Life, a translation from St. 
Francis de Sales. These, and others of the same sort, the character and 
purpose of which are sufficiently explained by their titles, were either 
written or retouched, and published by him during this period, as were 
also some of his lighter and better known pieces. Whether the picaresque 
novel of the Buscon, or Paul the Sharper, was written about this time, 
or earlier, is uncertain. This much, however, is certain, that it was not 
written, according to the absurd theory of M. Germond de Lavigne, 
when Quevedo was a boy of fifteen or sixteen at Alcal4. It shows a 
knowledge of the world, of life in general, and of particular phases of 
life, quite beyond the ken of a school-boy, however precocious. Nor is it 
a mere matter of opinion, for there is abundant evidence to show it must 
have been written at least ten years later than the French translator 
would have us believe. For instance, one of the characters claims to 
have a plan for taking Ostend, which he is going to submit to the King, 
evidently referring to the four years’ siege of Ostend, which was brought 
to an end by Spinola in September 1604; and the hero talks of riding 
on “el Rucio de la Mancha,” obviously alluding to Sancho Panza’s 
Dapple, which did not make its appearance till 1605.* From the fresh- 
ness and spirit of its sketches of university life at Alcala, it seems pro- 
bable that it was written not long after the latter date, and about 
the same time as the first Visions, and one or two other light pieces. 
At any rate it was printed for the first time at Saragossa in 1626, by 
Pedro Verges, for Roberto Duport. It seems to have hit the public 
fancy at once, nor is it any wonder that it did so, for, if it is in humour 
of a harsher and coarser texture than Lazarillo de Tormes, there is not one 
of all the lively “ gusto picaresco” family that is richer in wit, satire, and 
variety of character. About ten editions appeared during Quevedo’s 
life; and its popularity was so great, that a Madrid bookseller, Alonso 


* M. de Lavigne’s theory is more fully discussed in the Cornuixt Macazive for 
January, 1877. : 
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Perez, was tempted to issue a counterfeit edition, with the imprint of the 
original of Saragossa, which led to a lawsuit with the author, and a bitter 
feud between him and the bookseller’s son, Perez de Montalvan, the dra- 
matist, and friend of Lope de Vega—a quarrel, by the way, which 
Ticknor attributes wrongly to a piracy of the Politica de Dios. 

The success of this venture apparently encouraged Quevedo to try 
his fortune with other pieces he had lying by him, for in the next year 
appeared the first edition of the Visions, containing four—the “ Vision of 
Death,” the “ Last Judgment,” “ Hell,” and the “‘ Madhouse of Lovers,” 
—the first written in 1622, the others as far back as 1608. The last has 
not been generally accepted as a genuine work of Quevedo’s, the author- 
ship having been claimed after his death by his friend Vander Hammen ; 
but Seiior Fernandez Guerra y Orbe is of opinion that it is a youthful 
essay, retouched and added to by Vander Hammen, to whom the rough 
draft had been sent. The Visions made even a greater hit than the novel. 
No less than four editions were printed in 1627, two at Barcelona, one 
at Valencia, and one at Saragossa,* and others followed quickly during 
_ the next two or three years, with successive additions—* The Alguacil 

Possessed,” “ The World Inside Out,” “ Hell Reformed,” and a few short 
miscellaneous pieces of a humorous and satirical character. 
It is not surprising that a book of the sort was welcome. It was a 
completely new form of libro de entretenimiento; and since the time of 
Christdébal de Castillejo the Council of the Holy Inquisition had not per- 
mitted Spanish readers to taste anything flavoured with satire, except of 
the very mildest kind. This ticklish ingredient Quevedo managed with 
great skill. He was plainly indebted to Lucian for his first idea and 
machinery, but the execution is wholly his own. The keynote of the 
Visions is given in the last sentence of the “ Vision of Hell,” where he 
begs the reader to take notice that he does not deal in scandal, or in 
censure of anything except vice, and that what he says about people in 
hell cannot possibly hurt people who are good. Entrenched in this 
unassailable position he can bring his satire to bear upon almost anybody 
or anything. From the devil, whom they are about to exorcise out of 
the Alguacil, he gets information about the internal economy of hell, and 
the principles upon which punishments and quarters are distributed, 
how dishonest ministers and governors were put among the thieves and 
highwaymen, how a professional assassin was sent to the doctors’ quarter, 
and how the most effective torment for poets was found to be compelling 
them to listen to each others’ poems. In the “ Vision of Death,” he 
makes the acquaintance of Death herself, whom he finds not in the least 
like the traditional skeleton with the scythe, but a fantastically arrayed 
personage, youthful in appearance on one side, but old on the other, and 
with a curious uncertain gait, sometimes slow, sometimes swift, so that 


* The Saragossa edition by Duport has been called the first, but it is described 
as “now newly corrected by the author himself,” 
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when you thought her still a good way off, all of a sudden you found her 
at your side; and in her train he noticed that besides doctors, surgeons, 
apothecaries, and druggists, there followed a troop of talkers, tatlers, 
busybodies, and bores—a class of people who, Death assured him, did 
more to shorten life than even doctors and drugs. In “The World 
Inside Out,” his guide Desengaiio, or Disillusion, leads him to the calle 
mayor—the high-street of the world—Hypocrisy by name, where well- 
nigh everybody has, “if not a house, at any rate lodgings, if it be only a 
room,” and shows him, by examples from the crowd passing before their 
eyes, that life is all a lie, and that nobody and nothing are what they 
seem or what they are called. “The Vision of Hell,” which in the 
authorised Madrid edition he had to euphemise into “ Pluto’s Pigsties,” 
is a kind of parody of Dante’s Jnferno, where he makes the, round of the 
lower regions in company with a communicative demon, who shows him 
all the curiosities—the quarter of the fathers who have brought them- 
selves to that pass by their efforts to leave their sons rich ; the madhouse 
where the poets, or, as they call them there, the lunatics, are confined ; 
the cellar where they shut up the buffoons, jokers, and comic men, whose 
wit was so cold that they had to be kept apart from the other sinners 
lest they should put out the fires. One thing that particularly struck 
him was that on the road, though all knew it was the road, nobody ever 
said “ We are going to hell ;” and yet all expressed the greatest surprise 
and dismay on finding themselves there. The titles of “The Madhouse of 
Lovers,” and the “ Vision of the Last Judgment,” called the “ Vision of 
the Skulls” in the Madrid editions, sufficiently explain their tenor and 
purpose. The last of the Visions, “ All the Devils, or Hell Reformed,” 
as it was originally called, was first published by itself at Gerona in 
1628, but fell under the censure of the Padre Niseno, and underwent 
considerable alteration before it was allowed to appear with the others 
under the stupid title of “The Meddler, Duenna, and Informer.” This 
is the longest and most elaborate of the series, and, as a satire, flies at 
higher game than any of its predecessors. It describes a threatened 
revolt in hell, which gives Lucifer, or Pluto as he is called in the expur- 
gated editions, so much uneasiness that he resolves on a personal inspec- 
tion of his dominions and subjects, in the course of which several 
historical personages are brought before him—Julius Cesar, Brutus, 
Nero, Sejanus, Seneca, Clitus, Belisarius, and others, from whose 
mouths Quevedo adroitly directs shrewd hits at the politics of the day. 
The appearance of these Visions is to a certain extent an epoch in not 
only Spanish but European literature, for to their influence must be 
attributed the growth of a distinct form of fiction which may be 
said to survive to the present day. In Spain, Quevedo’s experiment 
in Lucianic satire soon led to other attempts, such as Jacinto Polo’s 
Hospital of Incurables, confessedly an imitation, and The University of 
Love, attributed to the same author, which borrows Quevedo’s second 
title of Verdades Sojiadas ; and in Germany a few years later there 
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appeared The Wonderful and Veracious Visions of Philander von Sittewald, 
by Hans Moscherosch, the first seven of which are little more than a free 
paraphrase of Quevedo. But the most notable fruit of the Visions was 
Luis Velez de Guevara’s Diablo Cojuelo, which also adopted Quevedo’s 
title of Truths in Dreams, and was the basis on which Le Sage constructed 
his immortal Diable Botteux. 

' The shorter pieces printed with the Visions were in their day no less 
popular. \' One frequently quoted and translated is the Cartas del Cabal- 
lero de la Tenaza, or, freely rendered, The Letters of Sir Tenacity Hold- 
fast, a gentleman who evades every attempt on. the part of his mistress 
to extract money from him, and is inexhaustible in ingenious and 
plausible excuses. Another is the Book of All Things and Many More, 
mainly a caricature of the little popular manuals current in all ages and 
countries, for the circulation of curious information among credulous 
readers on such points as the interpretation of dreams, the selection of 
lucky days, how to succeed in undertakings and escape misfortunes, and 
so forth. It claims to have been ‘composed by the learned Master 
- Malsabidillo”—a diminutive of “ malsabido,”=“ know-nothing ”—and, 
but for the absence of dirt, is just such a thing as Swift might have 
thrown off in a whimsical mood. There is a string of. absurd receipts 
for becoming rich, for making the women run after you, for the preven- 
tion of toothache, grey hairs, old age, and the like. In the last case 
the’ advice is to keep in the sun in summer and in the shade in 
winter, to give your bones no rest, to fidget about everything, eat cold 
meat, drink water, and meddle incessantly in what does not concern 
you, and you may rely on not reaching old age. To make yourself 
invisible you have only to be a busybody, a chatterer, a liar, a cheat, and 
a screw, and nobody will see you—“ except at the devil.” Then there 
are maxims on signs and omens and physiognomy. It is a bad sign for 
your bargain if you find you have lost your purse as you are going to 
pay. If on leaving the house you see crows flying, let them fly, and 
mind where you put your feet. On Monday you may buy anything you 
can get cheap, and Friday is a very good day for keeping clear of a 
creditor. A man who has a broad forehead will have ius eyes under- 
neath it, and will live all the days of his life ; and a man who has a long 
nose will have the more to blow and the better hold. If you want to 
pass for a caballero or hidalgo, you have only to write a bad hand, speak 
slowly and gravely, ride on horseback, owe much, and go where you 
are not known. For success as a physician you must have everything 
handsome, but above all, a handsome mule. Medical science consists in 
a mule. Galen himself on foot would be a quack. You must hurry in 
the streets, turn into the doorways of great houses to make people 
believe you have patients there, and get your friends to come at night 
and shout under your windows, “Doctor! the Duke wanis you,” or, 
“My Lady the Countess is dying,” or, “ My Lord Bishop has met with an 


accident.” In this way you will get credit for a good practice, and may 
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QUEVEDO. 
in time come to pass sentence of death (tendrds horca y cuchillo) on the 
best of society. When Pickwick is ripe for advanced criticism, it will 
doubtless be shown that Dickens took Bob Sawyer’s devices for getting - 
into practice from Quevedo. Doctors, it may be noticed, have a peculiar 
fascination for Quevedo. A doctor is to him what a bishop is to 
Thackeray, or a beadle to Dickens. As a hunting’ man would say, he 
“runs doctor ” incorrigibly. Whatever his game may be, or however good 
the scent, if a doctor chances to cross his path, he is off after the new 
quarry, and there is no getting him back to his former line until he has 
run into and worried the medico. There seems to have been something 
in the pomposity, ignorance, and humbug of the doctors of his day that 
had an irresistible attraction for his sense of humour. 

Another antipathy of his finds vent in two or three short pieces 
printed with the later editions of the Visions. The plague of the cwl- 
tismo was already infecting Spanish literature when he was a young 
man fresh from Alcalé and beginning to fly a new-fledged pen with 
all a young man’s earnestness against all manner of shams, charla- 
tanisms, and quackeries. To one of his temper and humour nothing 
could be more inviting than the stilted phrase, tangled metaphors, 
“three-piled hyperboles,” all the elaborate affectations, in short, of the 
rising school who proposed to infuse new life into Spanish poetry ; and 
in prose and verse he kept up a steady discharge of ridicule against them 
and their disciples. A Compass for Cultos ; or the Art of composing 
“ Soledades” in one Day, is the title of a malicious little paper aimed at 
Gongora, and the poem of his in which the culto peculiarities are most 
pronounced. Another is the Culta Latiniparia, a sort of vocabulary of 
the new dialect, composed, for the benefit of the ladies, whose ignorance 
of Latin placed them rather at a disadvantage in dealing with culto 
phraseology. Not, indeed, that anything of the kind could avail much, 
for, as he puts it in one of his parodies, it was the essence of the new 
style that the readers did not understand their poet, and the poet did not 
understand himself :— 


Ni me entiendes, ni me entiendo, 
Pues catate que soy culto. 


Every one who knows anything of the tawdry stuff that was thought 
fine writing in the times of Philips III. and IV. will sympathise heartily 
with Quevedo’s efforts to abate the nuisance, but his stanchest supporter 
must admit that he did not come into court with entirely clean hands. 
Even of the cultismo itself there are tracesin some of his more ambitious 
poetry, and his lighter works, prose or verse, are often well-nigh unin- 
telligible through the prevalence of what was. in truth—though he 
would have denied it—only the same vice in another form. His beset- 
ting sin was that of the conceptistas, who sought by conceits, puns, verbal 
juggleries, and contortions of expression, to give a peculiar air of origi- 
nality and novelty to what they had to say, and between culto and con- 
ceptista the difference is something like the proverbial difference between 
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crocodile and alligator. The two styles were in fact nothing but 
varieties of the same disease and products of the same cause. Gongora 
in Spain, Marino* in Italy, Donne in England, have all been made 
scapegoats for offences against taste that were in reality merely the 
consequences of competition in literature. When wit, fancy, or imagi- 
nation are in high demand, there will always be a Gongorism, Marinism, 
or euphuism—in other words, an affectation in some shape—among 
those competitors for distinction who are in dread of being overlooked 
unless they call attention to themselves by some unnatural attitude or 
unusual form of expression. Long before Gongora or Marino it broke 
out among the Provengal poets ; it was rife among the Petrarchisti and 
the Pléiade ; and among ourselves, at every period of literary activity 
from Elizabeth to Victoria, it has shown itself in one shape or another, 
at one time in strained metaphors or far-fetched conceits ; at another in 
transcendental obscurity, or servile imitation of the crudities of medisval 
art or tlie nudities of pagan poetry. 

The culto clique was too large and powerful to take Quevedo’s 
attacks tamely, and the skirmishing was brisk on both sides. Gongora 
contributed two or three surly but not entirely unprovoked sonnets, in 
which he affects to sneer at Quevedo’s pretensions to Greek scholarship— 
a matter upon which he himself was not particularly qualified to offer an 
opinion; but Quevedo’s most pertinacious antagonist was Montalvan, 
' with whom the quarrel was aggravated by the copyright dispute already 
mentioned. Montalvan’s motley miscellany, Para todos, was made mer- 
ciless fun of by Quevedo, in a little paper called Perinola—*“ The Teeto- 
tum ”—which brought down upon its author the concentrated venom of 
the party in the form of a volume with the suggestive title of The T'ri- 
bunal of Just Vengeance erected against the Writings of Don Francisco 
de Quevedo, Master of Errors, Doctor in Impudence, Licentiate in Buf- 
foonery, Bachelor in Dirt, Professor of Vice, and Chief Devil upon Earth. 
In this, which was no doubt the work of Montalvan, assisted by the 
Padre Niseno and other sufferers, Quevedo is summoned to answer for 
his offences against taste and propriety; and as he does not enter an 
appearance, the court passes judgment on his writings seriatim. Bya 
fatality, over which Isaac D’Israeli would have chuckled, this book, 
written for the extinction of Quevedo’s works, has been, from the 
minuteness and industry with which his detractors collected their facts, 
of the utmost service in throwing light upon his productions, and the 
circumstances under which they were produced. Quevedo’s last shot at 
cultismo was in Fortuna con Seso—“ Fortune no Fool”—one of his 
wittiest and most humorous works, written, apparently, not long before 


* It may not be out of place here to ask why this poet’s name is so persistently 
miswritten by almost all modern hands? In all the original editions of his works he 
is described as the “ Cavalier Marino,” and he and his friends always wrote the name 
so; and yet in nearly all modern works, even in Italian, ¢.g. Cesare Cantu’s Lettera- 
tura Italiana, it is written Marini, 
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his imprisonment at Leon, but not printed till after his death. It is an 
apologue, in which Jupiter, wearied with the constant complaints coming 
to him from earth about the freaks of Fortune, sends for her and tells 
her that her capricious behaviour is encouraging scepticism among men. 
Fortune repudiates the charge of caprice, and it is finally settled that, by 
way of experiment, the influence of Fortune on human affairs shall be 
suspended for one hour, during which everything shall happen in accord- 
ance with strict justice and severe logic. The Sun is ea officio time- 
keeper, and when the hour strikes, all sorts of absurd transpositions take 
place. A doctor—who, of course, figures in every drama of Quevedo’s— 
is suddenly transformed into a hangman throttling his patient; an 
Alguacil, whipping a criminal, changes places with him, and is whipped 
in his stead; and the notary in attendance becomes a galley-slave, row- 
ing with his pen, which grows into an oar in his hand; a scavenger’s 
cart is passing an apothecary’s shop, and instantly all the drugs and 
medicaments on the shelves fly into it ; the judges on the bench pass sen- 
tence on themselves instead of on the prisoner ; a match-maker is mar- 
ried to the hag he is trying to plant upon a simple client ; a culto poet is 
reading a poem, the obscurity of which is such that when the hour 
strikes, it brings the owls and bats flying about him, and compels his 
audience to light candles and tapers, one of which, brought too near in 
an attempt to discover some sense in it, sets fire to the manuscript, and _ 
in that way gets light out of it at last. Passing from cases of this sort, 
Quevedo, to whom politics are what Charles I. was to Mr. Dick in David 
Copperfield, shows the effects of a disestablishment of Fortune upon the 
affairs of the different States of Europe, and in the end, by the time the 
hour has expired, Jupiter is convinced that Fortune is right, and that 
men had better be content with her way of arranging matters for 
them. 

It would have been well for Quevedo if his love of political mo- 
ralising had never led him further than criticisms of the sort indulged in 
here, or colourless opinions like those advanced -in his Life of Brutus. 
More than one writer has noticed the strange blindness of Spain at this 
period to the rapid advance of national decay. As the Archbishop of 
Dublin says in his Calderon, “Though grey hairs were upon her, she 
knew it not. The near future of their country’s fall was hidden from 
her children. They saw not her, who a little while before was the chief 
and foremost among the nations, already failing in the race, to fall pre- 
sently into the rear.” There was, however, at least one who saw the grey 
hairs. Here and there among Quevedo’s later writings there are signs 
that he was not among the blind, as, for instance, in that almost pro- 
phetic sonnet, where he warns Spain that all those vast outlying. posses- 
sions she has so easily won may be any day still more easily lost. He 
had been behind the scenes; he knew how Spain was governed, and 
where the defects of the machinery lay. It was not mere arbitrary per- 
sonal government that was producing national paralysis; it was the 
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552 QUEVEDO, 
delegated despotism of irresponsible ministers, driven to fortify an un- 
stable position by shifty and unscrupulous policy, and this was the mon- 
ster Quevedo had the temerity to attack. In the last of the Visions, 
especially in its original form, he was sufficiently outspoken upon 
favourites, and the consequences of favouritism to the Prince as well as 
to his people; but it was in the Politica de Dios, or, to give the work 
its title in full, Zhe Policy of God, Government of Christ, and Tyranny 
of Satan, that he seriously assailed the form of government that had 
become established in Spain since the death of Philip II. This, 
Quevedo’s longest and most important work, in a measure, perhaps, 
inspired by the writings of his friend Lipsius, was probably sketched 
during the last years of his official life in Italy; but it was not brought 
out till 1626, when the first part was published by Duport, at Saragossa, 
with such immediate effect that no less than four other editions were 
- printed within the year. It belongs generically to a class of book 
rather popular at the time. If the sovereigns of Europe of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries did not know how to rule, it was not for want 
of instructors : it would be easy to fill half a page with the mere titles of 
‘the works written ostensibly for the improvement of princes and 
governors. Quevedo’s precepts and principles of government are less 
elaborate than those of other mentors. They are, in fact, embodied in 
the counsel George III. so often received from his mother, “ George, be 
a king.” Not that Quevedo is at all disposed to favour absolutism. His 
ideal of the kingly office is a lofty but not a flattering one. He regards 
it as an awful and by no means enviable responsibility. . The king, in 
his view, is not a free agent. His duties to the minutest particulars 
have been prescribed for him in the word of God ; and if he would bea 
king, he must make himself acquainted with and conscientiously observe 
the law he finds written there. As he is not free to follow his own 
will, @ fortiori, he is not to be led by another’s. “The king’s heart 
must be in no hand but God’s.” He cannot delegate his duties to his 
ministers : it is for them to follow, not to lead him. Above all, he must 
beware of ministers who, by flattery or false promises, seek to invest 
themselves with his prerogative. These are playing the part of Satan, 
when he offers the kingdoms of the world and glory of them in exchange 
for an acknowledgment of his supremacy; and, with a quaintness 
worthy of Fuller, it is added that, except once, Christ is always described 
as leading, and the only time he is led, it is by the Devil. 
- Such in brief is the substance of the Politica de Dios. Overloaded 
as it is with the inevitable pedantry of the day, it has in it the true ring 
of impassioned eloquence, and a fervour of declamation that will often 
recall the tones of Milton to an English reader. No doubt its philosophy 
seems unpractical and somewhat commonplace to us now, but it had a 
deep significance at the time. There were at one time high hopes in 
Spain that young Philip IV. had laid to heart the regrets he had heard 
from the lips of his dying father, and was resolved to be a king in the 
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sense Quevedo meant. In a charming letter describing a royal journey 
to Andalusia in February 1624, Quevedo himself dwells with delight 
upon the indefatigable energy, activity and vigour of the young King. 
“ He is the right king,” he says, “‘ for these realms ; and a comfort it is 
to have a king who gives us the lead, instead of our giving it to him.” 
Velazquez has left the portrait of Philip as Quevedo saw him, and in the 
Museo at Madrid we may still see the same lithe, active figure in the 
brown shooting dress and montero cap, with the glow of health on the cheek 
‘and the full blue eye as yet undimmed by ennui. The same truthful hand 
painted him again and again, and it shows how soon the eyes grew dull, 
and the freshness of youth faded into pallor and listlessness ; and it shows, 
too, on the opposite wall, Olivares on his prancing charger, swarthy and 
burly and bulldog-jawed, the very emblem of Will triumphant over weak 
resolution. To him, Quevedo dedicated the first edition of the Politica, and 
still further to disarm resentment he antedated the dedication 1620, so as 
to make it appear that it was of the fainéant reign of Philip IIT. he wrote, 
and that it was at Lerma his invectives against despotic ministers were 
aimed. But it was not in this light that the Spanish public read the 
Politica de Dios, and Olivares knew well that it was not to Lerma or 
Uceda or Aliaga that they applied the allegories of Satan the tempter, 
and the thief that “climbeth up some other way.” Powerful as he was, 
it was beyond his power to silence a book passed by the Holy Office, and 
printed, edition after edition, at every press in Spain ; but when the 
chance of silencing the author came to him, he seized it. No one who 
reads them can doubt that it was the Politica de Dios, and not the 
trumpery “ Memorial,” that sent Quevedo to San Marcos, any more 
than that it was Olivares and not the King who kept him there ; or that 
Quevedo dying at Villanueva died a martyr in the struggle against des- 
potism, just as much as if he had died on the scaffold. 

Of Quevedo’s prose works many have been lost, but of his poetry it 
is only a part, and a very small part—not a twentieth, we are told, of 
what he was known to have written—that has been saved. That the 
zeal of the Inquisition accounted for the remainder is beyond a doubt; at 
any rate, it is certain that priestly influence was brought to bear upon 
the dying poet to extract an edifying repudiation of the vanity of poetry. 
Quevedo, however, was at all times careless about the fate of his verse, 
and never himself published any except one humorous piece and some 
translations. He had perhaps something of that kind of mauvaise honte 
in re poetica that is observable in Thackeray, and possibly felt somewhat 
shy of putting himself forward deliberately as a poet after having so often 
laughed at poets and their ways and weaknesses. Nor is it unlikely that, 
being one of the modestest of men, his poetical work did not satisfy his 
own critical judgment, whatever his friends might say of it. This difii- 
dence or reticence of Quevedo’s is worth mentioning, as it is one of the 
arguments in support of a claim which cannot be ignored in any notice 
of him or of his works, In his crusade against the affectation and bad 
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taste of the culto school, already referred to, he sought to support his 
ridicule and satire by producing specimens of natural and unaffected 
poetry, and to this end he edited in, 1631, an edition of the poems of Luis 
de Leon, then some forty years dead and well-nigh forgotten ; and in the 
same year he published another volume of poetry, the MS. of which he 
professed to have found in the shdp of a bookseller, who sold it to him for 
a trifle. The name of the author was discovered to be Francisco de la 
Torre, which induced Quevedo to identify him with the Bachiller de la 
Torre, an old poet of whom nothing is known except that verses of his 
appear in the early cancioneros, and that Boscan mentions him as a 
contemporary, or nearly so, of Juan de Mena—and Quevedo’s view seems 
to have been generally accepted at the time, and was certainly adopted 
by Lope in the Laurel de Apolo. This little volume of the Works of the 
Bachiller Francisco de la Torre (one of the rarest, as it is one of the 
smallest, books in the language, so rare that Ticknor never found a copy, 
being already rare in 1753), was reproduced by the Academician Luis Ve- 
lazquez in a second edition, in which he advanced the theory that the 
Bachiller Francisco de la Torre was no other than Francisco de Quevedo, 
of La Torre de Juan Abad, who took this way of publishing such a se- 
lection of his own poems as suited his purpose.. He pointed out, what, 
indeed, was sufficiently obvious, that the poems could not possibly be the 
work of the old fifteenth-century poet, and must have been written at a 
considerably later period, and he insisted strongly that, though the style 
was unlike that of Quevedo’s known works, there was no such difference 
as precluded the idea of his being the author. The claim thus set up 
gave rise to a literary controversy that has lasted to the present day, 
and the arguments and advocates on each side will be found set out at 
length by Ticknor, who, though he avoids dogmatism, leans to the 
theory of Velazquez. 

The poems consist of sonnets, odes, canciones, endechas or elegies, 
and eclogues, all manifestly of the school of Garcilaso and Boscan, and 
after the model of the Italian pastoral poetry of the sixteenth century. 
Ticknor, perhaps, somewhat overestimates their merits, but no one will 
deny that they are graceful, simple, tender, and full of the luscious sweet- 
ness of Garcilaso’s verse. What they lack is originality, precisely the 
quality that is never wanting in Quevedo. They are but an echo—a 
sweet, melodious one, no doubt—but still only an echo of the Italian pas- 
toral poets. Archdeacon Churton, in his scholarly essay on Gongora, 
has pointed out that one of the sonnets, Bella es mi ninfa, is almost 
identical with Spenser’s “ Fair is my love, when her fair golden hairs,” 
and suggests that, as Spenser could not have taken it from Francisco de 
la Torre, “ both may have followed some Italian poet.” There can be 
no doubt about the correctness of his conjecture. Nobody seems to have 
been aware that there is something more than imitation in the poems of 
Francisco de la Torre, and that a large number of his sonnets are in 
fact actual translations from the Italian. For instance, Sonnet IV. 
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of the second book—“ Ay, no te alexes, Fili”—is a close translation of 
Benedetto Varchi’s sonnet : “ Filli, deh non fuggir.” Sonnet V.—“ Viva 
yo siempre ansi con tan ceiiido,” is Varchi’s “ Cosi sempre foss’ io legato e 
stretto.” Sonnet VI.—“ De yedra, roble, y olmo coronado,” is “ Cinto 
@hedra le tempie intorno,” of the same. Sonnet VII.—“ Esta es, Tirsis, 
la fuente do solfa,” is, line for line, Varchi’s “ Questo e, Tirsi, quel fonte, 
in cui solea;” and VIII. is scarcely less literally his “ Filli pid vaga,” 
&e, IX. and X.—“ Quando Filis podra sin su querido,” and “ Pastor, 
que lees en esta, y en aquella,” are Varchi’s “Quando Filli potra senza 
Damone,” and “ Pastor che leggi in questa scorzae’n quella.” XI.—“ Mi 
propio amor entiendo,” is “ I] medesimo amor credo,” and XII.—“ Santa 
madre de amor que el yerto suelo,” is “‘ Sancta madre d’amor che in herbe 
e in fiori,” both by Varchi; and Sonnets XV. and XXIII.—* Noche que 
en tu amoroso, y dulce olvido,” and “La blanca nieve, y la purpurea 
rosa,” are versions somewhat free, but sufficiently faithful of— Notte 
che nel tuo dolce e alto oblio,” and “La viva neve, e le vermiglie 
rose,” sonnets by Gio. Battista Amalteo, who died in 1573. 

This must be held pretty well conclusive of what Ticknor calls “a 
curious question of authorship, and a mystery which wil! probably never 
be cleared up.” The question, it will be seen, really turns on the bona 
fides of Quevedo. Now, if it had been Quevedo’s object, as Velazquez 
contends, to pass off poems of his own as the work of an old Spanish 
poet of the fifteenth century, he would never have committed the egre- 
gious folly of inserting among them some dozen—probably more—of 
translations made by himself from Italian poets living in the latter half 
of the sixteenth. We may, therefore, fairly accept his story of the MS., 
and also the entity of Francisco de la Torre. It may be added that a 
person of that name was prov:d by Don Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra to 
have been born at Torrelaguna in 1534, a date perfectly consistent with 
the composition of the volume, but the connecting link is wanting. 

Among Quevedo’s own poems, the first collection of which was pub- 
lished three years after his death, there are many that, in form, have a 
certain resemblance to those of Francisco de la Torre, but the resem- 
blance does not go much farther. Quevedo’s elegiac and pastoral strains 
want the simplicity and placid gentle flow of the verses of the older 
poet, but, on the other hand, there is in them a power and an individuality 
of which there is no trace in the other. The voice of the elder Francisco 
is only that of the conventional shepherd, complaining in stereotyped 
melancholy of his nymph’s coldness ; but however artificial the language 
of the other may be, there is reality in the tone of his sadness. The 


modern malady of weltschmerz was not unknown to Quevedo, though it 


is not obtrusive in his poetry. He had his moments, as he owns, when 
life seemed at best, “a was, a will be, and a weary is ”—“un fué, un 
sera, y un es cansado.” His great fault is his unconquerable, perhaps 
unconscious, proneness to conceits, tricks of expression, and tours de force 
of word and thought. Sometimes there is a certain charm in his 
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fantasies, as in his little song to the goldfinch—“ Flor, que cantas; flor, 
que vuelas ”— 

Singing flower, flower on wings, 

That from a laurel lectern sings, 

What calls thee up at break of day ? 

Goldfinch of the sweet note, say— 


and to a poet writing in dun-coloured, flowerless La Mancha, we must 
not grudge the fancy of calling his goldfinch a “a flower on wings.” 
But mere prettinesses or ingenuities jar upon the ear in poetry of a deep 
and graver tone, and there is hardly one of Quevedo’s serious poems that 
is not more or less marred by some false note of this kind, 

In his lighter verse it is different. There the freaks and gambols of 
his fancy are generally inoffensive and occasionally even effective ; and it 
is for this reason perhaps that with later generations his rank as a poet 
has rested chiefly on his poems of wit and humour. Their number is 
prodigious, for he wrote this kind of verse with marvellous facility, and 
in his cares and troubles found relief in the exercise of the gift. His 
nephew, Pedro Aldrete Quevedo, who edited the supplementary volume 
- of poems in 1670, tells us that some of his uncle’s drollest pieces were 
written in the cell at San Marcos. Nor is their variety less remarkable. 
He was especially fond of exercising his skill in the construction of 
satirical, humorous, or burlesque sonnets, in which art he excelled even - 
Gongora, though he has nothing to match Gongora’s sonnet on a flood in 
the Manzanares—that unfailing Hippocrene of the Spanish comic muse. 
His letrillas, too, of which “ Don Dinero,” before mentioned, is a good 
specimen, are all excellent, and some have the true Anacreontic flavour, 
like “ Dijo 4 la rana el mosquito :” 

From the mouth of a jar 
To the frog said the fly, 


“Life in water for you, 
But in wine let me die.” 


But his favourite medium was an imitation of the old ballad poetry, 
sometimes in redondillas, but mostly in the ordinary ballad measure and 
assonant rhymes. It was not that he had, like Cervantes and Scott, a 
reverential affection for the old national popular poetry. On the con- 
trary, he had something like a contempt for ballads, proverbs, and every- 
thing of the kind, and was given to making parodies—poor ones, it is 
satisfactory to think—of the more popular pieces of the Romanceros. 
One, Don Quixote’s Testament, a burlesque of the fine ballad of The 
Cid’s Testament, was an impromptu in answer to a request from some 
of the inhabitants of Argamasilla de Alba in 1608 for a poem on the 
hero of the village, and it has the single merit of being a proof that 
within three years of his appearance in the world Don Quixote was 
already a local hero. His Germania ballads, which were extremely 
popular, and one of which was honoured with insertion in the Index 
Expurgatorius, were in some degree an anticipation of the idea of The 
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Beggar's Opera, being travesties of the: old chivalric and romantic 
ballads in the slang dialect of the rogues and gaol-birds of Madrid. 

The attraction the ballad form had for Quevedo lay, no doubt, in its 
facility and flexibility. A good example of his manner is to be found in 
the ballad on The Birth of the Author, which seems to have been a 
favourite of his own, as it was the only piece of original verse published 
by himself. It is far too long to be quoted in extenso, but a few stanzas 
will give some idea of his picture of congenital ill-luck. 

Two maravedis’ worth of moon 

Was all that lit the earth that night ; 
Upon my birth it would have been 

Too much to waste a quarter's light. 


(There is one of Quevedo’s untranslateable puns here, turning on “ quar- 
to,” meaning a quarter as well as the farthing of four maravedis) :— 


Tuesday and Wednesday were at odds, 
And which it was ’tis hard to say, 

Each on the other strove to throw 
The shame of being my birthday. 


Ere long my parents went to heaven, 
And there I hope they will remain ; 

They might have other sons like me 
If they came back to life again. 


I never took to any trade, 
For by experience well I know, 
Were I a hosier to become, 
Society would barefoot go. 


Or if I studied medicine, 
Of no avail would be my skill ; 
Lest I should haply work a cure, . 
Nobody ever would be ill. 


To childless folk in want of heirs 
I can suggest a certain cure ; 
They've but to name me in their wills, 
And then of children they are sure. 


The tile that’s loose upon the roof 
Delays its fall till 1’m below ; 

And I, of all the crowd, am hit 
When boys the random pebble throw. 


If cloaked I walk abroad, the sun 
Sheds furnace heat upon my crown ; 
And if I wear my summer hat, 
Good Heavens! how the-rain comes down. 


And in whatever house I lodge, 
Husbands and wives fall out and fight ; 
There’s sure to be a forge hard by, 
And tinkers hammering half the night. 
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Another, which seems to have been a good deal admired, was his render- 
ing of the story of Orpheus, a very favourite subject with the Spanish 
poets of his time :— 
Orpheus set out to fetch his wife ; 
Such is the tale the poets tell ; 
And as it was his wife he sought, 
It follows that he went to hell. 


They also tell us that he sang, 
And gaily, as he went along ; 
For, being still a widower, 
His heart was light enough for song. 
Upon the journey back to earth 
He took the lead, I needn’t say ; 
Upon the downward road to hell 
The women always show the way. 
Poor fellow! somehow he looked back ; 
Perhaps on purpose—who can tell? 
This time he made the matter sure, 
And, chance or purpose, he did well. 
The Benedict may bless his stars, 
Who from his wife has once been freed ; 
But if a second time released, 
He is a lucky man indeed. 
Another ballad on the same subject, and much to the same effect, was 
attributed to Quevedo by Sedano in the Parnaso Espanol, but its author 


was Count Villamediana, in whose works it was printed more than once ' 


in Quevedo’s lifetime, and Don Florencio Janer should have known better 
than to include it in his new edition. It may be a trifling error, but 
trifles of this sort show perfunctory editing, and that is fatal to the 
authority of a book meant for students. Matrimony was one of the 
things Quevedo was much given to girding at when a jocose fit was on 
him, and his levity on the subject sorely exercises dear old Dr. de Tarsia, 
who clearly had no more conception of a joke than he had of the doctrine 
of evolution: some pages of the Abad’s delightfully pedantic little 
memoir are devoted to proving that Quevedo was in reality a tender and 
affectionate husband, and that his married life was the reverse of the 
unhappy one that might be inferred from his writings. He has treated 
the subject from another point of view in Padre Adan, no loreis duelos, 
which Ticknor mentions as a good example of his lighter ballads :— 

Father Adam, good old fellow! youve no reason to complain ; 

Lucky mortal such as you were Earth will never seo again. 

A bright and brand-new world you tasted in the freshness of its prime, 

Free from tailors, free from drapers, curses that came on with time; 

And a wife without a mother !—there was luck without a flaw! 

Yours a world without old women, a wife without a mother-in-law! 

Never murmur at the serpent that he led you both astray ; 

A mother-in-law is worse, believe me, than a serpent any day. 
Had Eve listened to a mother in the place of Satan there, 
The morsel would have been all Paradise and not a poor half pear. 
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The same vein of light mockery and banter runs through almost all 
Quevedo’s off-hand verse, and it is by this and prose of a similar character 
that it has been his fate, for the most part, to be judged. Poor Quevedo ! 
Like many another man, he would have been no doubt sorely disappointed 
could he have foreseen the estimate posterity was to put upon him and 
his works. Literary vanity and ambition were certainly not among his 
weaknesses, but still there were productions of his on which he set a 
value, and which he expected would be valuable in the eyes of others. 
The subjects were weighty and important; he had spared neither time 
nor labour in doing justice to them, and had brought to bear upon them 
all the thought and learning of a meditative and studious life. But the 
opinion he appealed to did notagree with his own. His works have been 
forgotten, and his trifles have made him famous. Among his serious 
poems there is a sonnet which is in its way an illustration of the kind of 
destiny in store for him as an author ; and it is one worth an attempt at 
reproduction for its own sake. It is his version of the Latin epigram on 
‘Rome and the Tiber by Vitalis, which has also been translated by 
Joachim du Bellay, and from him again by Spenser :— 

In Rome thou seekest Rome: vain quest is thine ; 
That Rome‘thou wilt not find in Rome to-day ; 
The walls that were her boast are crumbling clay, 

And its own sepulchre the Aventine. 

Where once it reigned low lies the Palatine. 

Time hath defaced the very medals; they 

Record the march and triumph of decay, 
But of old Roman story scarce a line. 

The Tiber still is there, Tiber alone, 

That kissed her feet of yore with humble wave, 
And now rolls past her ruins with a moan. 

Rome! It was thy endeavour time to brave 
With porphyry and marble: they are gone ; 

It is a fleeting river marks thy grave. 


Quevedo’s solid works have fared no better than the temples and 
palaces of Rome. All the labour and learning expended upon the Life 
of Marcus Brutus, The Cradle and the Grave, and Virtue Militant, have 
not sufficed to make them lasting monuments of his theology or political 
philosophy ; and if their titles are known outside the circle of bookworms 
and bibliographers, it is only because of the careless fugitive scraps that 
fell at odd moments from the same pen. In his own words— 


Huy6 lo que era firme, y solamente 
Lo fugitivo permanece y dura. 


The verdict of posterity has been, in effect, that in theology, philosophy, 
and polities there are Quevedos by the score on the shelves of every 
library, but that there is only one Quevedo of the Visions, Paul the 
Sharper, and Fortune no Fool. 


J. 
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Che Natural Pistory of Dress. 


Ir may well seem an act of temerity to undertake to give an account of 
the nature and causes of human apparel. People are accustomed to 
think of dress as something utterly capricious and lawless. The reasons 
which one might antecedently expect to govern the practices of men and 
women with respect to clothing seem at first sight conspicuous by their 
absence. It has been truly observed by a recent writer on dress that 
“the history of the hat isa true history of the sufferings of the male 
head, from the kettle-shaped brown helmet to the modern cylinder.” 

It is this apparent want of rationality in dress that fits it in an 
eminent degree to be the theme of the cynic and misanthrope. In any 
case the vast amount of attention given to the labour of covering up and 
prettifying this poor mortal body would be sure to lead the philosopher 
to reflect on the vanity of all things human. But when it is added to 
this that a large part of the toil expended by mankind in clothing itself 
has brought forth nothing temporarily rseful or even intrinsically beau- 
tiful, the least amount of reflection is sufficient to discover the rich 
vein of irony which underlies the subject. Indeed, we know nothing so 
well adapted to correct a too flattering view of the species as to brood 
for an hour in serious meditation over a history of costume. 

Ts, then, the philosophy of dress nothing more than a specially amus- 
ing chapter in the cynic’s version of life as a whole? Can nothing 
be said by way of extenuation, if not of justification, of the vagaries 
of the human race in the matter of garments? We think something 
may be said. On closer inspection there appears after all to have been 
a method in the madness of mankind in this particular. Under all that 
is arbitrary, accidental, and unsusceptible of rational explanation, we 
may find traces of a sane purpose. The theory of the misanthrope, how- 
ever picturesque and striking, is, like many other picturesque and strik- 
ing theories, an exaggeration. Dress has a raison d’étre over and above 
the mere exhibition of the stupendous and incorrigible folly of human 
nature. However mixed up with and disguised by elements of irra- 
tional ecaprice, principles may be detected which serve to redeem the art 
of dress from the sweeping condemnation of the satirist. Let us take up 
the cause of humanity in this matter, and see what can be said for its 
behaviour. 

It may be well to begin with the somewhat obvious remark that 
dress is so far natural asit is the extension of one of Nature’s own endow- 
ments, It is commonly said that man clothes himself for four principal 
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reasons : Istly, by way of protection against external forces ; 2ndly, for the 
sake of warmth ; 3rdly, for purposes of ornament ; and, lastly, for moral 
reasons. Now, Nature clearly supplies animals, including man, withthe 
rudiments of dress in the first three senses, if not in the fourth. The 
horns of many quadrupeds, the beaks and talons of birds, and the nails of 
our own species are the germs of a defensive dress. That animals need- 
ing to maintain bodily heat are clothed with some form of non-conducting 
covering is too well known to require mentioning. Finally, the researches 
of Mr. Darwin and other naturalists have taught us that many features 
of the animal teguments have been retained, if not’ acquired, as orna- 
mental adjuncts. 

In a large sense, then, dress is based on Nature’s own processes, and 
this simple fact must be sufficient to rescue the art from the charge of 
being something utterly unnatural and absurd. More than this, it may 
be said that Nature specially enjoined man to dress himself. By leaving 
him with less defensive, protective, and ornamental covering than many 
other animals, she seems to have said that she trusted to his finer brain 
to invent the means of providing for himself a suitable outfit. In fact, 
man might quite as appropriately be defined as an animal that has to 
dress itself, as he has been defined as an animal that cooks its food. 

‘We may see the close connection between Nature's clothing and man’s 
artificial clothing in another way. Our hair is perfectly insentient ; 
the hairdresser can lacerate it without exciting any sensation. Yet we 
instinctively think of it as part of our sentient organism ; and when the 
skin of the head is sensitive, and pressure on the head causes a disagreeable 
feeling, we project this feeling to the hair tips. In quite the same way 
we come to include our apparel in our own conception of our bodily 
organism. The same psychological principle that explains our localising 
sensation in the extremity of the hair, explains a lady’s feeling a rude 
disarrangement of her dress-trimmings as though it were a direct attack 
onherorganism. Subjectively, then—that is, in our way of thinking and 
feeling—dress stands in the closest relation to the organic productions of 
Nature herself. 

If it is once allowed that dress of some kind is natural to man, it will . 
be impossible to reject the conclusion that, viewed on the whole, the 
progress of dress, from the first crude tentatives of our primitive ancestors 
to our modern elaborate costumes, has many points of resemblance to a 
natural process of development. If there were good reasons for man’s 
beginning to dress himself in the early stages of his existence, there have 
been equally good reasons for his advancing in that direction. Just as the 
first naive experiment was adapted to early wants and conditions of life, 
80, speaking roughly, the intricate system of apparel of the civilised man 
of to-day is adapted to our present wants and conditions. And the pro- 
gress from one style to the other, so far as history and other records enable 
us to say, has been by a series of very gradual transitions, exactly answer- 
ing to those by which organic forms are now supposed to have arisen, 

27. 
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To give an illustration of this process. The modern shoe has bech 
evolved by a succession of slight modifications and enlargements out of a 
very simple primitive covering. In the ages of stone and bronze, man 
appears to have protected his foot by a piece of bark or leather laid 
under the sole and fastened in a very simple manner about the foot with 
straps. Out of'this grew the sandal with its broader and more elaborate 
bands, reaching above the ankles, such as we see it represented in the art 
of ancient Egypt, and later. From the sandal, again, was developed, by 


the addition of a fine leather*below the straps, as well as the broadening 


of the straps, the germ of the shoe proper, an arrangement illustrated by 
the Greek half-boot (xpnzic). The completion of this process of develop- 
ment was the doing away with the band, and the making of the upper 
leather firmer. 
A closer inspection of the process by which the art of dress has grown 
“to its present elaborate form will show that it conforms very closely to 
‘the idea of evolution‘as defined by modern writers. It is obvious that 
dtess has a very close connection with the human organism to which it 
‘has to mould itself, and of which, indeed, as has been remarked, it may 
be viewed as a kind of extension or enlargement. And the development 
of dress seems to mimic the process of organic evolution itself. We may 
describe its history in its large features as a gradual process of adaptation 
to the structure of the body. And this process has, of necessity, imitated 
that of organic development as now conceived.* 
"If we take the first rude article of apparel, out of which all dress 
“seems to have grown—the waist-band, orrudimentary apron—and compare 
‘it with a modern equipment, we may see at once that the two contrast 
‘with one ‘another very much as a low and a high organism. The one is 
‘simple, homogeneous, not differentiated into parts, and but loosely adapted 
‘to the bodily form; the other is highly complex, differentiated into a 
number of unlike parts, all of which are closely adapted to the structural 
divisions of the body to which they belong. The one is the work of the 
weaver alone; the other implies the constructive work of the seamstress 
or tailor. 

The early and comparatively structureless type of dress may be seen 
surviving even in classic costume. The outer garment, the amictus, 
which included the male palliwm (iudriov) and the female peplum 
'(xémXoc), was a structureless rectangular piece of cloth, and, as the ety- 


‘mology of the word (amicere) shows, was wrapped round the figure; 


while the inner garment (twnica, yirov) was said to be “put on” (in 
duere). Thus it represented, in its want of a fitting shape, the primitive 
undifferentiated covering. Modern dress, asa whole, is pre-eminently an 


* The parallelism between the development of dress and organic development has 
been worked out in some of its aspects in a very ingenious work entitled Naturge- 
schichte der Kleidung, von Emanuel Hermann (Vienna: 1878). The present writer 
gladly acknowledges his obligations to this suggestive little book. 
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organic system, consisting of many heterogeneous parts, fashioned in.con- 
formity to the several divisions of the bodily structure to which it has to 
accommodate itself. In it are to be found only occasional survivals of 
the earlier form, as in the shawl and Scotch plaid. : 

It has been pointed out by the writer to whom reference has already 
been made, that the form of the various articles of dress has adapted 
itself not only to the structure but to the functions of the parts of the 
organism to be covered. He divides garments into three groups of 
articles : 1stly, those of the extremities—the head, the hands, and the feet ; 
2ndly, those of the connecting organs—the neck, arms, and legs; and, 
3rdly, those of the fixed trunk. The first, having to adapt themselves to. 
the most mobile and active members of the body, are the freest, being- 
most perfectly detached from the others, and most easily put on and off. 
The coverings of the neck, arms, and legs, which are the transmitters of 
force, and share to some extent in the work of the extremities, come . 
midway in point of mobility between those of the extremities and of the . 
trunk. The clothing of the latter, which is comparatively at rest, is, - 
as might have been expected, the most fixed and rigid of all. 

With this development of dress in heterogeneity and speciality of ' 
form, there has been a preservation of organic unity. This has, of course, 
been necessitated to some extent by the fact that all parts of the costume - 
were related to the organic structure of the body. It is easy to see that . 
the development of any particular branch of clothing has been correlated 
with that of other branches. The modern development of the covering of 
the male leg curiously illustrates this law of the correlation of growth. 
Thus the appearance of the first hose covering the thigh, leg, and foot, about. 
the eleventh century, was connected with the shortening of the coat about. 
that time. A further shortening of this last garment was followed by the. 
production of the upper hose as a covering for the thighs only (sixteenth 

century). And the gradual lengthening of this article of dress down-. 
wards till it attained its present form of loose trouser at the time of the 
French Revolution, was naturally followed by the shortening of the under 
hose and its transformation into the stocking, and finally into the sock. 

This gradual development of dress in extent and complexity has in 
the main been brought about by the action of the deepest force at work 
in this region ; namely, the need of retaining bodily warmth. This need 
must obviously have increased as soon as our race began to migrate to 
less warmer regions than those in which it is supposed to have been 
cradled. In addition to this change in the environment, there has been 


4 change in the organism tending to the same result. With the progress 


of civilised life all our sensibilities appear to have grown more delicate, 
and the organism of a Jady or gentleman living in London in the nine- 
teenth century is incomparably more susceptible to changing conditions 
of temperature, dsc. in the atmosphere than that of one of their hardy 
Saxon ancestors. This change in sensibility, though no doubt in part the 
effect of.elaborate dress, is also its most fundamental cause. It stands in 
27—2 
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564 THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
' intimate relation with all the habits of an advanced state of civilisation, 


such as our mode of heating our dwellings, and soon. One may say, 
indeed, that man has slowly learnt to make, out of dress, a sort of second 


skin. How much our garments have become a part of usin this way © 


is seen in the helplessness of a person when he loses any part of his 
equipment. To have to go into the open air bareheaded is a trial to a 
modern Englishman, and it is, perhaps, a sense of this natural necessity 
of clothes which underlies the pathos that combines with the absurdity of 
the situation when a man is suddenly rendered hatless by a gust of wind. 

The progress of the art of clothing is marked by a gradual increase 
in the number of enveloping layers, so’ that dress may be regarded as 
building itself up just like a real organic tegument by adding stratum 


to stratum. In the second place, this progress is characterised by an | 


increase in the degree of fitness to the several parts of the organism. 
In each of these ways clothing becomes better adapted to fulfil its most 
important function—the keeping of the bodily surface at a comparatively 
equal temperature. 
_ _ The second great factor in bringing about this detest of dress, 
is the need of free, unimpeded movement. This force must, it is obvious, 
be to some extent opposed to the needs of warmth. Every addition to 
the number of articles of clothing is a slight increase in the difficulties of 
locomotion. A system of heavy bandages tells on a man in a long walk 
in more ways thanone. The result of this opposition has been the inven- 
tion of materials of clothing which combine lightness with warmth. 
Such materials gradually come to displace others by a process akin to 
‘that of the natural selection of organic modifications which bring an ad- 
vantage to their possessor. 

The change from a loose enveloping fold to a closely-fitting one, which, 
‘as we have seen, is the other result of a growing demand for a non-con- 
ducting integument, seems also to satisfy the needs of free movement. We 
venture to affirm that an Englishman of to-day can both walk more freely 
and swing his arms more amply as he walks, than an ancient Roman in 
his indrwy, or pallium. The case in which tightness of fit is most plainly 
unfavourable to free movement is that of a modern lady’s skirts; but 
then this is not really the case of adaptation to particular parts and 
members. 

Tightness of dress would in general, and within reasonable limits, 
only prove unfavourable to movement through its injurious influence on 
the respiratory and other functions of the skin. And here, too, there is 
to be noticed a progress in the direction of the most advantageous ar- 
rangement. Modern dress, in contrast to earlier forms, seeks to combine 
a certain degree of porousness with closeness of fit. A glance at the leg 
of a peasant of the Roman Campagna may tell us how much advancing 
civilisation has done for our limbs in the way of rendering them accessible 
to theair. The first rude skin garments must, one fancies, apart from be 

_ weight, have proved “stuffy ” in more senses than one. 
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To a considerable extent, then, the ends of free and easy movement, 
both of the whole body and of the separate limbs, have concurrently 
been satisfied by those changes of dress which have been, in the first 
. place, due rather to the more urgent need of accumulating and retaining 
bodily heat. It is to be added, however, that the advance of civilisation 
tends very materially to lessen the importance of the secondary end. 
The civilised man is not called upon to do the feats of agility which are 
required of the savage. When he has to perform a series of nimble 
movements, he is pretty certain to look a little awkward. A respect- 
ably dressed citizen suddenly forced to get out of the road of a runaway 
horse is apt to be a ludicrous spectacle. But then runaway horses are 
rare phenomena, as the story of John Gilpin amply testifies, and the 
demands made on the flesh of the languid Englishman of to-day in this 
- way are exceedingly light. Nothing better illustrates the absence of 
the need of rapid movement in our modern form of civilisation than 
the huge erection of the hat. The savage liable to sudden invasion by 


his enemies would, we may be certain, never have taken to our modern 


cylindrical head-covering. 

Along with these ends of warmth and freedom of movement it may 
be well to mention the need of protection against natural forces. This 
seems to have exercised an influence on the covering of the upper and 
lower extremities of the body only. The hat with its horizontal brim has 
clearly a reference to the sun’s rays—a force which we may be sure our 
hardier ancestors were not wont to regard as a hostile one. The parasol 
and the fan, which last the Southern lady knows how to use so gracefully 
out of doors, may be regarded as an extension of this protective species of 
apparel. At the other extreme the foot has learnt to defend itself against 
the ruder forces to which it is constantly exposed. In each case the 
progress of the protective covering in efficiency appears to be related to 
an increase of sensibility. It might, perhaps, be thought that civilisation 
would tend to reduce the evils of the foot, by making rough places smooth. 
But as long as London vestries use the gravel which they now use for 
making and mending their paths, this long-suffering member will not 
dare to relax its precautions. 

: The progress of dress may be viewed in part, then, as the resultant of 
these various forces, answering to obvious needs of organic life.*. How 
far they may severally have contributed to the actual development of 
dress, we need not seek to determine. It is enough if we are able roughly 
to conceive of the gradual progress of the art of clothing as brought about 
by the combined play of these motives. 

'. It is worth adding, perhaps, that these ends have not always been. 
consciously pursued. Much must be set down in the first instance to 


* No reference has been made here to the need of protection against adverse 
social forces, since it is only by a stretching of language that the sword, or its modern 
survival the cane, can be called an article of dress. 
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pure accident. In truth, the history of dress resembles a process of 


organic evolution in this respect, that it is the product of spontaneous 
variation and natural selection. Certain modifications of costume come 
to be adopted through a number of individual motives, and out of these 
temporary and ever renewed individual variations there emerge, as com- 


paratively permanent forms, those modifications which are found to have 


some special utility. 

The reader will be disposed to think that the influence of utility in 
the determination of the history of dress has here been greatly exag- 
gerated. We must, therefore, hasten to explain that, so far, we have 
only been touching one aspect of the development of ‘dress, and this the 
least striking perhaps. To complete our account of the evolution of 
dress we must view it not only on its useful, but also on its ornamental, 

side. Dress resembles the natural covering of the lower animals in this 
way, too, that it is partly subservient to the needs of the organism, 
partly a decorative appendage. This innate love of finery—shared, in 
different proportions perhaps, by both sexes—has been the most powerful 
motive to the adoption and gradual augmentation of dress. 

The pleasure derived from wearing attractive garments cannot be 
dignified by the title of a purely esthetic enjoyment. It is the monopoly 
of the individual who thus adorns himself; and the pleasures of art, 
properly so called, are above all monopoly. This impulse must, one 
supposes, from the day when primitive man began to paint his body or 
adorn his head with feathers, have led to a constant variation in his 
style of apparel. It is of the nature of the passion to be insatiable in 
its craving for change and novelty. We look for an element of novelty 
even in a work of purely impersonal art, and in the personal art of self- 
adornment this demand is omnipotent.* Hence what answers to spon- 
taneous variation in the region of dress would commonly be the outcome 
of this restless desire to look finer than one’s neighbours. In this way 
the feeling for the ornamental side of dress has subserved the develop- 
ment of it as a utility. Changes introduced by individual fancy and 


the love of the novel and striking, would be permanently adopted when 


found to bring some advantage, as, for example, increase of warmth. 

It may, indeed, be said, that the growth of dress in mere volume and 
number of distinct parts has been greatly promoted in the first instance 
by this impulse of self-adornment. The rude love of beauty shows 
itself in an admiration of mere quantity ; and the men and women who 
managed to amplify their garments would clearly by so doing attain a 
richer decorative effect. Hence many of the vagaries everywhere illus- 


* The misogynist would of course say that this perpetual love of change is @ 
special characteristic of the fickle feminine mind. He might even find some plausible 
support for his views in natural science. Mr. Darwin writes:—‘“As any fleeting 
fashion in dress comes to be admired by man (? woman), so with birds a change of 


almost any kind in the structure or colouring of the feathers in the male appears to, 


have been admired by the female.”—Descent of Man, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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trated in’ the history of costume, such as the elaborate head-dress, the. 
ample skirts, and the long, sweeping train. It is probable that much of 
the covering of the body originated in this impulse to enlarge what we 
may call the decorative surface. Thus, for example, the arms may pro- 
bably have been first covered for the sake of carrying out a more exten- 
sive decorative scheme, in which case the habit of wearing sleeves would 
be retained for the good reason that by their very use the arms would 
grow more sensitive to changes of temperature. 

It is to be remarked that, while the useful function of dress has thus 
to some extent grown out of its ornamental, there has been a reverse. 
process. Features of costume, first adopted for the sake of some utility, 
have become in time mere ornamental appendages. This illustrates a 
truth, to be spoken of more fully presently, that in dress the love of. 
. change is curiously complicated by the force of the customary. Many 
of the furbelows of a modern lady’s dress really represent additions 
which once served some useful purpose. We may instance the rudimen- 
tary pocket, which in some recent fashions has done duty as a mere orna- 
ment. The ladies’ hood, which is now so popular, the shoe-buckles, and 
the gentlemen’s scarf-pins, may be mentioned as familiar illustrations of 
once useful articles taking on a purely ornamental character.* 

Yet, while there has been this amount of harmony between the 
serviceable and the purely decorative functions of dress, it is evident 
that they have been to a considerable extent opposed to one another. 
One of the strongest tendencies observable in the history of costume is 
that of extending the range of dress, upwards in the shape of a lofty 
head-dress, downwards in the form of a train, and, one might perhaps 
add, outwards. Now, since all these modes of extension are accompanied 
by obvious practical disadvantages, the progress of fashion has often 
looked like the result of a struggle between the two instincts of display , 
and common, sense, now the one force prevailing, now the other. Thus 
the feminine fondness for ample skirts, or for long, sweeping trains, has 
again and again reached the point at which any further progress would 
be incompatible with social intercourse, and then a reaction under the 
leading of practical reflection has set in.t 

There is a special reason for this opposition between the useful and 


* It is not impossible that something analogous to this occurs in the development 
of birds and other classes of animals. Thus we can understand that after a certain 
style of colouring had been acquired by a species as a ‘protection against enemies, 
and this had, owing to changed external conditions, ceased to have its first value, any 
tendency by individual variation to drop this habitual hue might lead to a rejection 
by the female, whose taste would pretty certainly be slightly modified by wont and 
custom. But since the feminine mind is proverbially prone to change, it cannot be 
supposed that this has been an important factor. 

t A similar thing meets us in the history of bird-ornaments. Mr. Darwin, 
writing of birds, says :—“ The various ornaments possessed by the males are certainly 
of the highest importance to them (a8 means of attracting the females), for they have 

: been acquired in some cases at the expense of greatly impeded powers of flight or of 
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the ornamental in dress. Costume has always aimed at expressing social 
rank. It is one of the characteristic excellences of the higher grades of 
society that they lead a life of comparative inactivity. Consequently, a 

style of apparel which is patently unfitted for the rude work of common 
people has naturally been selected as the distinguishing garb of the high 
and noble. This circumstance goes far to account for many of the 
awkward and ridiculous features in dress which were first adopted by 
members of the upper stratum of society and then borrowed by the 


classes below this. The popularity of the tight shoe, for example, may . 


ultimately be due to a considerable extent to the fact that it is obviously 
incompatible with any kind of severe bodily exertion. 

We have regarded the esthetic side of dress as wholly a matter of 
individual feeling, and, therefore, as liable to constant change. And we 
have authority for so doing. A recent lady writer on the question of 
woman’s dress writes :—“ Women usually like something which gives 
them height, piquancy, and, above all, conspicuousness.” If this is true 
of the nineteenth-century Englishwoman, it is still more true of women 
in a lower grade of culture. It is this feminine instinct to attract which 
lies at the root of that perpetual change of fashion which marks the his- 
tory of dress. It is the great factor]in"the dynamics of dress. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that there is a certain persistence 
in costume. Not only does a particular style of apparel maintain its 
ground when it is found to answer some practical end, but it eeaicners.: 
persists, too, when it has no such raison d’étre. 

A good deal of this persistence must be set down to the more stupid 
inertia of custom, which, as etymology shows, is so closely connected with 
costume. The way in which crinoline managed to keep its ground after 
criticism had done its best to batter and demolish it, is a good example 
of this inertia. The persistent adoption of the tight-laced corset, in 
spite of all that good sense and science have said about its enormity, is 
another illustration. Custom may lead to the survival of a thing even 
when no rational justification of it can be found. The history of fashion 
in dress, like the history of political constitutions, is the result of a per- 
petual compromise between the principles of change and persistence. 

Yet conservatism in dress, at least, must not be regarded as wholly 


the outcome of an irrational and pig-headed obstinacy. As we have 


said, many features of dress have become more or less permanent be- 
cause they were found to be useful or advantageous in some way. To 
this may now be added that, on the ornamental side, those varieties 
which have been found to be generally pleasing, answering to the simple 


unsophisticated tastes of human nature, have in the long run outlived 


those which have wanted this characteristic. 


running.” —The Descent of Man, vol. ii. p.97. The male bird of paradise is troubled 
by his fine plumes during a high wind, as the human male is troubled by his head- 
ornament in like circumstances. rm 
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At first sight, no doubt, it looks as if there could be no such force 
at work in the history of dress as average esthetic feeling. The per- 


petual fluctuation of taste in dress is patent, and has, indeed, become 


proverbial. It is not unlikely that the Frenchman who invented the 
saying chacun & son gowt was thinking of the erratic and apparently 
lawless manifestations of taste in matters of costume. Still, though 
greatly disguised by the play of those impulses of individual caprice 
already referred to, there are such things as normal human feelings, to 
which the ornamental side of dress may or may not correspond, and 
these feelings have been a concurrent factor in the actual evolution of 
dress. 

This average normal taste rests in part on constant attributes of 
human nature. Bright colour, for example, is pleasing to every normal 
eye, and so far dress which supplies the organ with this pleasure answers 


- to a’permanent esthetic need. Much of what is here called average 


esthetic sensibility is, however, the slow growth of ages, and limited by 
the stage of general culture attained by a community. For example, 


- the glaring contrasts of colour in dress which delight the eye of a rustic 


would offend the eye of a cultivated man, if only because they jar on that. 
sense of the charm of feminine unobtrusiveness which has become a part 
of his nature. Thus the average esthetic feelings are partly constant 
among all individuals and races, partly vary with the stage of mental 
development as awhole. It is hardly necessary to add that they are not 
precisely the same for any two races or nationalities, since they receive 
a certain tinge from the special temperament and circumstances of a 
people. 

Now it can be shown, we think, that the actual progress of dress on 
its artistic side has illustrated a tendency to adapt itself to the average 
taste of the age. It is by no means easy to disentangle this factor from 
the effect of merely accidental fashion. It must be remembered that 
custom has a profound influence on taste itself. Weare apt to judge 
that to be esthetically right to which we are accustomed. And this 
because our surroundings, whatever their intrinsic worth, take a familiar 
and friendly aspect through wont and association. In a large sense, 
perhaps, it may be said that the highest feeling for the beautiful is nothing 
but a response to our habitual environment. Hence when any fashion 
happens from any cause to have set in, and to persist for a while, the 
liking of what is familiar leads people to attribute to this an esthetic 
value. 

The only way to distinguish between the natural, unsophisticated 
taste of an age and people and this artificially induced taste, is by taking 
pretty extensive periods, and inquiring what is permanent in the different 
styles adopted, or rather, perhaps, about what points the successive 
forms of fashion appear to oscillate. In this way it will be possible to 
get a rough idea of the standard of taste in dress for the particular period 
considered. And this standard will, as might be expected, be found to 
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bear a close relation to the stage of zsthetic development, as a whole, 
reached by the community in question. When the esthetic feelings of a: 
people have been broadened and deepened, there has inevitably followed 
an improvement in the style of dress. The rapid growth of the visual 
. arts, reacting on popular taste, has always had an elevating influence on 
dress. Under such esthetic development must be included the growth 
of the intellectual perceptions of harmony, fitness, &ec. It is hardly too 
much to say that all intellectual progress has tended to improve taste in 
dress by investing it with richer associations and a deeper significance. 
This might be illustrated, perhaps, by a comparison of the amount of 
attention which the subject of dress receives at the hands of our chief 
poets in different epochs. 

It is hardly possible to speak of the esthetic influences which have 
acted on dress apart from moral influences. In dress the esthetic and 
ethic aspects are closely connected. Ideas of decency and modesty in- 
sensibly modify a people’s idea of what is beautiful in costume. On the 


other hand there is a large amount of direct opposition between the two . 


_ ends. Severe moral ideas have always tended towards asceticism ; and it 
is obvious that certain moral and religious ideas, such as humility, would 
be averse to any ample display in dress. And thus we find that in the 
history of English costume there has been a struggle between the puritanic 
impulse to eschew vain show, and mortify the flesh, and the generous 
impulse of the natural man to adorn life and add to its grace. The 
growth of the esthetic sense, as a whole, has been the outcome of many a 


hard conflict, and nowhere has this been more apparent than in the’ 


domain of costume. 

The power of self-adjustment of dress to the stage of zsthetic culture 
reached at the time is analogous to an organic process. Just as the 
preservation of forms of apparel found to be serviceable answer to natural 
selection in the biological region, so the survival of forms zsthetically 
preferable answers to what is known in biology as sexual selection. 
According to Mr. Darwin, many of the ornaments of birds and other 
animals have been acquired through the repeated preference on the part 

— of females of males accidentally born with such telling points in their 
favour. Hence the force that selects and preserves is clearly something 
like an esthetic sense; and what is important is that this feeling is 
supposed to be pretty constant for a large number of generations. If, for 
example, the eye for symmetrical markings and beautiful gradations 
of colour had not been possessed by many successive generations of 
female argus pheasants, it is probable that the beautiful ocelli of 
which Mr. Darwin tells us would not have been acquired by the males 
of the species. 

The comparative permanence of xsthetically suitable forms and 
colours in human dress is due to sexual selection. Only the sex that 
has the privilege here is rather the male than the female. In our species 


there is not.a wide scope for rivalry among the males in the matter of’ 
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display of attractive colours. In the military age there was probably’ 
more’'room for this kind of emulation ; but since society has become’ 
industrial the fascinations of male attire have been greatly reduced. 
Nowadays an eager and anxious lover may think that his success will 
turn on the perfect fit of his coat or the faultless arrangement of his tie. 
Yet, in spite of such exceptions as Balzac’s Modeste Mignon, women seem, ' 
on the whole, to attach but little weight to these superficial qualifications. 
On the other hand, itis commonly allowed by women themselves that the 
amount of time and attention bestowed on dress by their sex is related to’ 
the end of attracting the other and sluggish sex. It would be curious, if 
we had time, to inquire why the competition in self-adornment, with a view 
to attract the opposite sex, has become shifted in the case of our species” 
from the male to the female. Is it that women are more searching than 
men, and look not at the outward man? or that, owing to the backward-’ 
ness of the human male, the function of attraction has devolved on the 
naturally retiring female ? 

It would thus look as though men’s taste is the great ruling circum- 
stance in the selection of dress as an esthetic object. The vagaries of 
feminine caprice must oscillate about the point of the average male 
judgment. In choosing her dress a woman keeps one eye on her 
own individual ideal of herself, but the other eye is fixed on the ideal 
which she conceives the brutal sex to have fashioned and set up. At the 
same time it is plain that the average male taste stands in a pretty close 
relation to that of the other sex of the same period. For one thing,’ 
women have much to do with laying the foundations of the male taste 
in early life, so that their ideas naturally have a good deal of influence. 
Besides this, a large proportion of men are considered, by women at least, ' 
to be quite destitute of taste, and, being good-naturedly half disposed to 
acquiesce in this view, they are ready to accept women’s judgment in 
matters of dress as their own. And thus we may say with tolerable 
accuracy that it is the average taste, not simply of the male sex, but of 
the community as a whole, that determines the relatively permanent 
directions in the progress of the art of dress. 

~ Probably enough has been said, in this slight analysis of the influences 

at work, to show that the history of dress is not altogether the arbitrary’ 
and irrational thing which at first sight it might appear. That there is’ 
much in the temporary fluctuations of costume which is accidental and’ 
capricious nobody doubts. The initial impulse that determines the course 
of a fashion is often insignificant enough, and nobody supposes that the’ 
occult authorities that fix the novelties in Paris are invariably wiser or 
more highly endowed with esthetic insight than many of those for whom 
they legislate. Yet beneath these surface movements, which are often 
exceedingly intricate, one can discern larger and more enduring currents, 
the laws of which are to some extent discoverable. 

Viewed as a whole, then, the progress of the dressmaker’s art, from 
its first naive tentatives to its present elaborate achievements, appears 
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to be a fairly reasonable process. Possibly at this present moment we — 


are doomed to be overdressed, except when custom allows one sex to run 
to the other extreme. Yet nobody will dispute that our modern equip- 
ment, with all its drawbacks, is, on the whole, adapted to the general 


conditions of civilised life, and could not be exchanged for the simple and — 


scanty attire of our ancestors. 

And just as the development of dress under one aspect answers to grow- 
ing material wants, so under another aspect it expresses the growth of the 
intellectual and emotional nature of man ; his sensibility to the charm of 
light, colour, and form ; his perception of the harmonious and appropriate, 
the decent, and so on. The art of dress is not something apart from the 
whole social life, but is organically connected with it by numerous nerve- 
like filaments. ‘No considerable change in the xsthetic or moral feelings 
of a community has been without its effect on dress; and the history of 
costume in its main features is one index to the growth of a people's 


manners, ideas, and emotions. 
Naturalists have familiarised us with the idea that the development 


_ of the individual follows the lines of the development of the race, and 


may, indeed, be regarded as a condensed narrative of this. The same thing 
will be found to hold good to some extent with respect to dress. The 
nineteenth-century infant is not, indeed, left in the condition of primitive 
man with his one meagre garment. Yet in the simplicity of its costume 
it forcibly suggests the earlier homogeneous style of apparel. The indi- 
vidual takes to separate coverings for different parts of the body only 
when the functions of life increase and locomotion becomes the most 
important of his experiences. So, too, on its moral and esthetic side, the 


dress of infancy and childhood illustrates the growing mental development 


of the individual and of the race. The comparative innocence and naiveté 


of primitive man is reflected in the infant, and hence we accord to it the 


same liberties with respect to dress, So, again, the pink or blue bow of 
the first year or two exactly answers to the rudimentary esthetic sensi- 
bility of this period of individual existence, and of the corresponding 
stage of racial development. 

The aim of the present paper has been to prove that the past history 
of dress has its rationale and its causes. No attempt has been made to 
consider the subject of dress on its practical side. It is no doubt always 
a great step to take to pass from what is to what ought to be. Yet if, as 
we have been trying to prove, the past movements in the development 
of dress have arisen out of natural and rational feelings and desires, it 
may be possible, after our examination of these impulses, to construct a 
rough ideal of dress for the future, which shall satisfy the ends of utility 
and beauty alike. 
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Bord Macaulay und Dr. Johnson's Wiite. 


Ir is certainly strange that in the Life of Lord Macaulay we are 
nowhere told how he received Mr. Carlyle’s article on Boswell. He 
must, of course, have seen that to no small extent it was meant as an 
answer to his famous essay in the Hdinburgh Review. He must, we 
should feel sure, have written about it, and written strongly, too, in his 
letters to his sisters and friends. In the Life of Johnson that he wrote 
many years later for the Encyclopedia Britannica we can trace, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, certain effects of this literary strife. He no 
more answers Mr. Carlyle directly by name than Falstaff answered the 
Chief Justice; but he might, when he had finished his biography, 
equally well with Falstaff, have exclaimed, “This is the right fencing 
grace; tap for tap, and so part fair.” Mr. Carlyle, in writing of John- 
son’s wife, had said : “ Johnson’s marriage with the good widow Porter 
has been treated with ridicule by many mortals, who apparently had 
no understanding thereof. . . . In the kind widow’s love and pity 
for him, in Johnson’s love and gratitude, there is actually no matter for 
ridicule.” “ No matter for ridicule!” we can imagine Macaulay crying out. 
_ “JT will make the marriage more ridiculous than ever.” He certainly 
set to work in good earnest to make both Johnson and his wife seem as 
_ absurd as possible. He wasnot afraid of Mr. Carlyle’s charge of want of 
understanding. Others had chastised with whips, but he would chastise 
with scorpions. Here, then, we have two of the.greatest writers of this 
century altogether at variance about the marriage of one of the greatest 
writers of last century. Johnson himself certainly saw nothing ridiculous 
in his marriage. Mr. Carlyle also sees nothing ridiculous. Macaulay, 
perhaps with more than the usual confidence of a bachelor, finds in it 
nothing but food for laughter and amazement. Perhaps modesty ought 
to lead us to say, 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites, 


Nevertheless, the question is not an uninteresting one ; the materials on 
which to found a judgment are few and open to all, and a final decision 
seems possible. Macaulay says :— 

“While leading this vagrant and miserable life, Johnson fell in love. 
The object of his passion was Mrs. Elizabeth Porter, a widow who had 
children as old as himself. To ordinary spectators the lady appeared to 
be a short, fat, coarse woman, painted half an inch thick, dressed in gaudy 
colours, and fond of exhibiting provincial airs and graces, which were not 
exactly those of the Queensberrys and Lepels. To Johnson, however, 
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whose passions were strong, whose eyesight was too weak to distinguish 
ceruse from natural bloom, and who had seldom or never been in the 
same room with a woman of real fashion, his Titty, as he called her, was 
the most beautiful, graceful, and accomplished of her sex. That his 
admiration was unfeigned cannot be doubted, for she was as poor as 
himself. She accepted, with a readiness which did her little honour, the 
addresses of a suitor who might have been her son.” Macaulay goes 
on to tell how Johnson set up a school. After asserting that Johnson 
himself was unfit for the life of a schoolmaster, he adds: “ Nor was the 
tawdry, painted grandmother whom he called his Titty well qualified to 
make provision for the comfort of young gentlemen. David Garrick, 
who was one of the pupils, used, many years later, to throw the best 
company of London into convulsions of laughter by mimicking the 
endearments of this extraordinary pair.” Some pages further on, in 
describing Mrs. Johnson’s death, he says: “ Many people had been sur- 
prised to see a man of his genius and learning stooping to every drudgery, 
and denying himself almost every comfort, for the purpose of supplying 
a silly, affected old woman with superfluities, which she accepted with 
but little gratitude.” 

Assuming for the moment that Mrs. Porter was such as Macaulay 
describes her ; assuming, also, that Johnson in his wooing and the seven- 
teen years of his married life never discovered that her charms, such as 
they were, were due to art, it most certainly was not his eyesight that 
was at fault. It is strange how any one so well read in his Boswell as 
Macaulay most certainly was, could have maintained that Johnson’s 
eyesight was too weak to distinguish ceruse from natural bloom. There 
was, no doubt, some great defect in Johnson’s sight. Our belief is that he 
could not see things at a glance, but that if time were given him he 
could distinguish clearly enough. At all events, when he was a young 
man, and in good health, he could tell the hour by the town clock of 
Lichfield. Boswell records it was wonderful how accurate his observa- 
tion of visual objects was, notwithstanding his imperfect eyesight, owing 
to a habit of attention. Moreover, it was noticed that so far from being 
indifferent to the appearance and the dress of ladies, he was, on the con- 
trary, most observant. “The ladies with whom he was acquainted agree 
that no man was more nicely and minutely critical in the elegance 
of female dress.” Miss Burney says just the same. “It seems,” she 
writes, “ he always speaks his mind concerning the dress of ladies ; and 
all ladies who are here (te. at Streatham) obey his injunctions im- 
plicitly, and alter whatever he disapproves. . . . Notwithstanding 

_ he is sometimes so absent, and always so near-sighted, he scrutinises into 
every part of almost everybody’s appearance.” In another part of her 
diary she writes: “I believe his blindness is as much the effect of absence 
as of infirmity, for he sees wonderfully at times.” Madame Piozzi’s testi- 
mony more than bears this out. “No accidental position. of a riband,” 
she says, “ escaped him, so nice was his observation, and so rigorous his 
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demands of propriety.” She tells how “a lady whose accomplishments 
he never denied (Mrs. Montagu, we believe), came to our house one day 
covered with diamonds, feathers, &c., and he did not seem inclined to 
chat with her as usual. I asked him why, when the company was gone. 
‘Why, her head looked so like that of a woman who shows puppets,’ 
said he, ‘and her voice so confirmed the fancy, that I could not bear her 
to-day ; when she wears a large cap I can talk toher.’” In fact there 
is good evidence that he had in his early days interfered with his wife as 
much as at Streatham he interfered with Mrs. Thrale and her guests. 
He once toid Mrs. Thrale “that Mrs. Johnson’s hair was eminently beau- 
tiful—quite blonde, like that of a baby; but that she fretted about the 
colour, and was always desirous to dye it black, which he very judiciously 
hindered her from doing.” It is abundantly clear then that, if Mrs. 
Johnson was the tawdry, painted grandmother that Macaulay describes, 
Johnson, so far as his eyesight went, would not long have been deceived 
by her ceruse. If he was blind, it was the blindness of a lover. 
But is the picture that Macaulay draws correct? Has he not himself 
laid on the colour thickly, and added ceruse where, perhaps, there was 
already ceruse enough? What are the authorities to which he has had 
access? None of Johnson’s biographers had ever seen the lady. All the 
descriptions, therefore, that we have of her are secondhand, except, 
indeed, a few passages in which Johnson himself has described her. 
What is known of her, however, is chiefly from the anecdotes he told 
about her, and from the accounts given of her to the various biographers 
by her daughter, Miss Porter, by Garrick, Hector, Hawkesworth, blind 
Miss Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, and old Mr. Levett. She belonged to 
an old county family. In the register of her birth her father is entered 
Esquire, at a time, too, when this title was not lightly given. Johnson 
on her tombstone describes her as “ Antiqua Jarvisiorum gente orta.” 
Her family had once possessed nearly the whole lordship of Great Peatling 
(about 2,000 acres), in Leicestershire. She was born in February, 1689. 
She had married a mercer at Birmingham, named Porter. When John- 
son made her acquaintance her husband was still living. He had an 
opportunity, therefore, of studying her character at a time when he could 
never have dreamt of marrying her. Nor in all likelihood was his judg- 
ment about women so untrained as Macaulay says. Likely enough he 
“had seldom or never been in the same room with a woman of real 
fashion.” We may, in passing, raise a doubt whether the son of a country 
tradesman, who had inherited from his father just twenty pounds, and 
who had to make his way in life, would have been guided in his choice 
of a wife by the sight even of half a score of women of fashion. How- 
ever, he had, as we know, from his earliest years always met with “a kind 
reception in the best families at Lichfield.” Among his friends he reckoned 
his godfather, Dr. Swinfen, who is described as being a gentleman of 
landed property; Mr. Levett, another gentleman of fortune; Captain 


Garrick, the father of the great actor; Mr. Howard, a proctor in the 
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Ecclesiastical Court ; and Mr. Walmesley, the registrar. Mr. Walmes- 
ley’s father had been chancellor of the diocese and member for the city. 
“In most of these families,” writes Boswell, “he was in the company of 
ladies—particularly at Mr. Walmesley’s, whose wife and sisters-in-law, 
daughters of a baronet, were remarkable for good breeding.” Johnson 
was not likely ever in life to have to do with the Queensberrys and 
Lepels. It mattered little to him, therefore, what might be their airs 
and graces. But provincial airs and graces—the airs and graces, that is 
to say, which as much ‘became ladies who spent their whole life in the 
country, as courtly airs and graces became the ladies of St. James’s—were 
surely not unknown to him.’ 

But it may be urged we are making the case still worse. If Johnson 
was not half blind ; if he had mixed with ladies of birth and breeding, 
how great must the infatuation have been which led him to marry a 
tawdry, painted grandmother! We must first ask that it shall be settled 
at what age a woman who has no grandchildren is properly called a 
grandmother. Mrs. Johnson was forty-six at the date of her second 
marriage. She was born in February 1689, and was married in July 
1735.! Her caseis certainly somewhat hard. She was but a year beyond 
the age of the Duchess of Cleveland, when that famous beauty is described 
by Macaulay as “no longer young, but still retaining some traces of that 
superb and voluptuous loveliness which twenty years before overcame 
the hearts of all men.”| Does the widow of a duke, we may fairly ask, 
become a grandmother at the age of forty-six as well as the widow 
of a mercer? Johnson himself was on his marriage day two months 
short of twenty-six. The difference in age was certainly great enough, 
but surely not so great as to justify Macaulay’s rhetoric. Neither is it 
true, we believe, that she had children as old as himself. There are only 
two children of whom anything certain seems to beknown. Her daughter 
Lucy was six years younger than Johnson. “ She reverenced him,” writes 
Boswell, ‘and he had a parental tenderness for her.” Lucy had a brother 
who became a captain in the Royal Navy. He was, we believe, more than 
+wo years her junior, and, therefore, eight years younger than Johnson.’ 

Doubtless long before Mrs. Johnson’s death the difference of years 
between her and her husband had become far more strongly marked. 
As she had fallen away in looks, so had he improved. Miss Porter told 
Boswell that “when Johnson was first introduced to her mother his 


1 That she was married in 1785, and not in 1736, as commonly stated, is proved by 
@ passage in Prayers and Meditations, page 210, where Johnson records, ‘‘ We were 
married almost seventeen years.” She died in March 1752. 

2In the registry of the parish church of Birmingham is recorded the birth of 
Jarvis Henry Porter, son of Henry Porter, of Edgbaston, on January 29, 1717 
(1718newstyle). The birth of a daughter is recorded on March 21,1707. She must, 
we believe, have died before Johnson’s marriage, for no mention is made of her. §0 


far as this registry shows, no other son was born. For this extract we are indebted 
to the kindness of the rector, Canon Wilkinson. O54 
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“appearance was very forbidding; he was then lean and lank, so that his 
immense structure of bones was hideously striking to the eye, and the 
scars of the scrofula were deeply visible.” There may be some exaggera- 
tion in this description; but, on the other hand, is there not every reason 
to believe that the portrait that Garrick has drawn of the wife is equally 
overcharged? For “the ordinary spectators,” of whom Macaulay writes 
with such confidence, are found, so far at least as our discovery has 
extended, to be Garrick, and no one but Garrick. He alone, with the 
exception of Miss Porter, of those who knew Mrs. Johnson at the time 
of her marriage, has left any account of her personal appearance. The 
picture that he draws is certainly repulsive enough. “Mr. Garrick 
described. her to me,” writes Boswell, “as very fat, with a bosom of more 
than ordinary protuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red produced 
by thick painting, and increased by the liberal use of cordials ; flaring and 
fantastic in her dress, and affected both in her speech and her general 
behaviour. I have seen Garrick exhibit her, by his exquisite talent of 
mimicry, so as to excite the heartiest bursts of laughter; but he probably, as 
is the case in all such representations, considerably aggravated the picture.” 
Madame Piozzi says that “ Garrick told Mrs. Thrale that she was a little, 
painted puppet, of no valueatall, and quite disguised with affectation, full 
of odd airs of rural elegance ; and he made out some comical scenes by 
mimicking her in a dialogue he pretended to have overheard. I do not 
know whether he meant such stuff to be believed or no, it was so 
comical.” Macaulay, it may be noticed, has combined the two portraits. 
The fatness and coarseness he gets from Boswell, the shortness from 
Madame Piozzi. Yet “a little, painted puppet” and “ a short, fat, coarse 
woman” do not seem to be well applied to the same person. Be that as 
it may, it is worth notice that there is nothing that fixes the date of 
Garrick’s description. Is he speaking of her as she was when Johnson 
wooed her, or as she was after many years of married life? The chief 
reproach thrown by Macaulay on Johnson was that he was so blinded 
a8 to fall in love with a short, fat, coarse woman, painted half an inch 
thick—a tawdry, painted grandmother. What proof have we that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Porter, the widow of forty-six, was such a woman? It may 
well be doubted whether Garrick’s description, even when applied to her 
later years, is not a gross exaggeration. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, 
has added a warning, which Macaulay should scarcely have so totally 
disregarded. ‘As Johnson,” he says, “ kept Garrick much in awe when 
present, David, when his back was turned, repaid the restraint with 
ridicule of him and his Dulcinea, which should be read with great abate- 
ment.” Mrs. Thrale saw a picture of her at Lichfield, which was, she 
says, very pretty, and her daughter, Miss Lucy Porter, said it was 
like. Whatever may have been her appearance, “the lover,” says 
Macaulay, “continued to be under the illusions of the wedding day till 
the lady died in her sixty-fourth year. On her monument he placed an 
inscription extolling the charms of her person and of her manners.” But 
VOL. XLII—no, 251. 28. 
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may not a pretty woman, who outlives her prettiness, be fairly deseribed 
on her tombstone as formosa? Would it have been wrong on their 
monuments to call Marlborough gallant or Swift learned, because from 
the eyes of one the streams of dotage flowed, and the other expired a 
driveller and a show? Johnson might well have discovered that his wife 
had lost her charms, for all that the epitaph he placed over her shows. 
Besides, as he himself said, “in lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon 
oath.” 

He was not, indeed, the man to form romantic notions, nor to find 
in every goose a swan. His conduct to his wife on their marriage day 
shows clearly enough that that “homely wisdom,” for which Macaulay 
praises him, had by no means deserted him even in the passion of love. 
“ She had read the old romances,” he told Boswell, “and had got into 
her head the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use her 
lover like a dog. So, sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and she 
could not keep up with me; and, when I rode a little slower, she passed 
me, and complained that I lagged behind. 1 was not to be made the 
slave of caprice ; and I resolved to begin as I meant to end. I there- 
fore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. The road lay 
between two hedges, so I was sure she could not miss it; and I con- 
trived that she should soon come up with me. When she did, I observed 
her to be in tears.” . 

More than twenty years after his wife’s death, when, on a visit to 
Birmingham, he had met his first love, Mrs. Careless, he said to 
Boswell, who had accompanied him, “If I had married her it might 
have been as happy for me.” The following conversation then passed :— 


Boswell.—Pray, sir, do you not suppose that there are fifty women in the world, 
-with any one of whom a man may be as happy as with any one woman in particular? 

Johnson.—Ay, sir; fifty thousand. 

Boswell.—Then, sir, you are not of opinion with some who imagine that certain 
men and certain women are made for each other; and that they cannot be happy if 
they miss their counterparts? 

Johnson.—To be sure not, sir. I believe marriages would in general be as 
happy, and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon a due 
-consideration of the characters and circumstances, without the parties having any 
-choice in the matter. 


If we should set aside the great difference in their ages, Mrs. John- 
son would seem to have had qualities which made her no unsuitable 
companion for Johnson. Boswell says: “She must have had a supe 
‘riority of understanding and talents, as she certainly inspired him with 
more than ordinary passion.” She could, at all events, understand and 
admire his genius. The first time she met him and heavd him talk, she 
said to her daughter, “ This is the most sensible man that I ever saw in 
amy life.” Miss Williams, who knew her well, and who was herself a 
‘woman of great intelligence, says that “she had a good understanding 
and great sensibility, but was inclined to be satirical.” Johnson told 
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Mrs. Thrale that “his wife read comedy better than anybody he ever 
heard ; in tragedy she mouthed too much.” In a passage in Boswell we 
have proof of her enjoyment of literature. ‘“ Johnson,” he writes, “told 
me, with an amiable fondness, a little pleasing circumstance relative to 
this work (the Rambler). Mrs. Johnson, in whose judgment and taste 
he had great confidence, said to him, after a few numbers had come out, 
‘I thought very well of you before; but I did not imagine you could 
have written anything equal to this.’ Distant praise, from whatever 
quarter, is not so delightful as that of a wife whom a man loves and 
esteems.” Could Boswell, we may with some reason ask, have written 
this if he had known that Johnson’s wife was the “silly, affected old 
woman” of Macaulay’s imagination? In the sermon that Johnson 
wrote for her funeral, and which he had hoped his friend Dr. Taylor 
would preach, we have proof of the powers of her mind. However much 
he might have been deceived by her appearance, most certainly he could 
not have lived with her for nearly seventeen years without forming a 
just estimate of her mind. In a funeral sermon, no doubt, as in 
lapidary inscriptions, a man is not upon oath. Nevertheless, even if we 
make considerable deduction for exaggeration, there is much that 
remains. He writes of her as one “whom many, who now hear me, 
have known, and whom none, who were capable of distinguishing either 
moral or intellectual excellence, could know without esteem or tender- 
ness. To praise the extent of her knowledge, the acuteness of her wit, 
the accuracy of her judgment, the force of her sentiments, or the elegance 
of her expression would ill suit with the occasion.” 

Macaulay says that it cannot be doubted that Johnson’s admiration 
for the widow was unfeigned, for she was as poor as himself. This 
statement about her poverty it is not easy to accept. Boswell, indeed, 
says that the marriage was a very imprudent scheme, both on account 
of their disparity of years and her want of fortune. Miss Williams 
also states that Mr. Porter had died insolvent ; but Miss Williams did 
not make the acquaintance of the Johnsons till many years after their 
marriage, and so in this point she might have been mistaken. Hawkins 
says that she was left “so provided for, as made a match with her 
to a man in Johnson’s circumstances desirable. . .. Her fortune, 
which is conjectured to have been about eight hundred pounds, placed 
him in a state of affluence to which before he had been a stranger.” It 
is difficult to believe that she had not some money. Johnson records, in 
July 1732, that he had received twenty pounds, being all that he had 
reason to hope for out of his father’s effects previous to his mother’s 
death. He had since that time earned five guineas by his translation of 
Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia. He had, moreover, held at least one situa- 
tion as usher in the grammar school of Market Bosworth, and at the 
same time had been a kind of domestic chaplain to the patron of the 
school. This situation he recollected all his life afterwards with the 
strongest aversion, and even a degree of horror. For six months of the 
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time he had been the guest of his old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector. In 
1735 he married, and either that year or the next he hired a large 
house, and set up a school. He had but three pupils according to 
Boswell. Hawkins gives him a few more. “His numbers,” he says, 
“at no time exceeded eight, and of those not all were boarders.” After 
a year and a half he gave up school-keeping, and went to London. “He 
had a little money when he came to town,” says Boswell. As he left 
his wife at Lichfield, we may feel sure that he did not leave her without 
making some provisign for her. The school could scarcely have paid its 
expenses. Certainly it could not have returned him the outlay on the 
furniture, much less have provided him with any surplus. It is difficult 
to see how the newly married couple lived for almost the first three 
years of their married life, unless Mrs. Johnson had some money of 
her own. 

Whether Mrs. Johnson had money or not, we know not what justi- 


fication Macaulay has for asserting : “‘ Nor was the tawdry, painted grand- _ 


mother, whom he called his Titty, well qualified to make provision for 
the comfort of young gentlemen.” It was not, by the way, Titty, but 
Tetty, that Johnson called his wife. Tetty, as Boswell says, like Betty, 
is provincially used as a contraction for Elizabeth, her Christian name. 
Macaulay, apparently in confirmation of his assertion, then tells how 
“Garrick used to throw the best company of London into convulsions 
of laughter by mimicking the endearments of this extraordinary pair.” 
Garrick’s mimicry no more proved that the wife was not well qualified 
to make provision for the comfort of young gentlemen than that the 
husband was not well qualified to write his Dictionary. She had 
certainly one of the qualities which are commonly thought to be the 
marks of a good housewife. ‘“ My wife,” said Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 
“had a particular reverence for cleanliness, and desired the praise of 

~ neatness in her dress and furniture, as many ladies do, till they become 
troublesome to their best friends, slaves to their own besoms, and only 
sigh for the hour of sweeping their husbands out of the house as dirt 
and useless lumber. A clean floor is so comfortable, she would say some- 

times by way of twitting ; till at last I told her that I thought we had 
had talk enough about the floor ; we would now have a touch at the 
ceiling.” 

It is certainly surprising, seeing that Mrs. Johnson lived in London 
fourteen or fifteen years, that what is known of her is really so little. 
Not much, however, is known of Johnson during this same period. One 
of his biographers, Sir John Hawkins, had made his acquaintance before 
his wife’s death, but her he had never seen. He had been told “ by Mr. 
Garrick, Dr. Hawkesworth, and others that there was somewhat crazy in 
the behaviour of them both ; profound respect on his part, and the airs 
of an antiquated beauty on hers.” He goes on to say: “ Johnson had 
not then been used to the company of women, and nothing but his 
conversation rendered him tolerable among them; it was, therefore, 
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necessary that he should practise his best manners to one, whom, as she 
was descended from an ancient family, and had brought him a fortune, 
he thought his superior.” Out of Hawkins’s simple statement that 
Johnson had not been used to the company of women, have, perhaps, 
grown “the woman of real fashion” of Macaulay, “the Queensberrys 
and Lepels.” Hawkins’s explanation of any part of Johnson’s conduct 
is worth nothing. That “most unclubable man” who, as Johnson him- 
self said, was penurious and mean, and had a degree of brutality and a 
tendency to savageness that could not easily be defended, was utterly 
unfit to understand the character of a great man. His statements of 
facts, however, may perhaps be generally accepted, if they are not im- 
probable in themselves, and if there is no evidence to the contrary. In 
the present case we see no reason to doubt that he has correctly reported 
what Garrick and Hawkesworth had told him. 

Of the closing years of Mrs. Johnson’s life we know next to nothing. 
“The last Rambler,” says Macaulay, “ was written in a sad and gloomy 
hour. Mrs. Johnson had been given over by the physicians. Three 
days later she died. She left her husband almost broken-hearted.” 
And then Macaulay adds, in a passage that we have already quoted: 
“Many people had been surprised to see a man of his genius and 
learning stooping to every drudgery, and denying himself almost every 
comfort, for the purpose of supplying a silly, affected old woman with 
superfluities, which she accepted with but little gratitude.” Who are 
the many people of whom Macaulay speaks we are not able tosay. We 
know but one authority for the statement. ‘I have been told by Mrs. 
Desmoulins,” writes Boswell, “ who, before her marriage, lived for some 
time with Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, that she indulged herself in 
country air and nice living at an unsuitable expense, while her husband 
was drudging in the smoke of London.” This may be the case, but the 
evidence of Mrs. Desmoulins against another woman should be received 
with caution. That she was a good hater is very clear from more than 
one of Johnson’s letters. Old Mr. Levett had also known Mrs, John- 
son, but only in her later years. ‘‘ The intelligence I gained of her from 
him,” writes Madame Piozzi, “was only perpetual illness and perpetual 
opium.” That she had suffered long and suffered patiently is shown by 
Johnson’s sermon, “She passed,” he wrote, “through many months of 
languor, weakness, and decay, without a single murmur of impatience, 
and often expressed her adoration of that mercy which granted her so 
long time for recollection and penitence.” 


G. B, H. 
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The Burmese. 


Tue Burmese are in danger of getting a bad name from the fact 
that whenever Burma is spoken of the ordinary English mind forth- 
with calls up a vision of Theebau and his massacres, or of the unscru- 
pulous machinations and endless bickerings of the Kinwoon Mingyee, 
and the rest of the ministry. But if it can once be shown that 
Theebau, though the most prominent, is far indeed from being a sample 
Burman, and that the delight of the Burmese ministers in chicanery 
and ,scheming is not by any means a national trait, then the horrors 
which Theebau has perpetrated will have done good service in directing 
Eurépean attention to one of the most loveable ‘nations in the east, and 
one ‘which has been hitherto but little known. It is really not long 
since the British public has found out where Burma is. A few years 
ago a young civilian, home on leave, mentioned, at a dinner-party, that 
he had come from Burma. “Ah! Burma. Yes?” said one M.P. 
“T had a nephew who was in Burma, only he always used to call it 
Bermuda.” We are far from meaning to assert that the latter-day 
member of Parliament is by any means to be taken as a specimen of the 
average British intelligence or information, but this individual was 
very little worse than his neighbours in this particular case. The 
general idea used to be that Burma was “somewhere in India.” 
When Canon Titcomd received his D.D. degree at Cambridge, on 
appointment to the Bishopric of Rangoon, the Public Orator specified 
Burma as lying intimo Orientalis sinu, which may be taken to bea 
classical rendering of the expression “ somewhere in India.” The phrase 
would not be so far wrong, if it did not convey the idea that there is 
some connection between India and Burma further than mere contiguity 
and subordination to the general Indian Government, than which 
nothing can be more misleading. Apart from the sufficiently known 
fact that the natives of India and Burma belong to entirely different 
stocks of the human race, there is in addition a complete diversity in 
temperament as well as in manners and customs. You will find 
very few Englishmen who have not got an instinctive aversion for the 
ordinary native of India, the Madrasi or Bengali. They have a 
sneaking, fawning way about them which almost involuntarily excites 
contempt and disgust, and their talk is ever of rupees, annas, and pie. 
The Burman, on the other hand, is a universal favourite, well spoken of 
equally by the freshest griff, ten days landed, and by the oldest Anglo- 
Burman, who has spent the best years of his life in the country. And 
yet, if you want a clerk to do your work, ora servant to attend on*you, 
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THE BURMESE. 583 
a Burman is the last man you would engage. You would take on a 
saponaceous Bengali Baboo, or a servile abject Madrasi Ramasammy. 
Therein lies the great fault of the Burmans and the failing which will 
prevent them from ever taking a prominent place even among Eastern 
nations. They have no capacity for sustained work. In intellectual 
capacity they are probably superior to the plodding Madrasi, but they 

entirely lack perseverance. In the schools of Burma where the two 
ae races mingle together, the Burman usually beats his more swarthy 

h- a competitor, and even gets the better of the half-breeds, but when it comes 

to the real work of life he drops behind, pumped out. Abdul Mahomed, 


: or the irrepressible Celestial, Ah Gwan, gets to be head of the clerks in. 
4 the office, while Moung Hpo is thinking of applying for a new situation 
Us on the same terms as he got when he first left school. This want of 
| stamina, if I may call it so, is fatal, and seems ineradicable. It is the 
i more to be regretted because most Englishmen can, and do, make 
ng companions of the Burmese, which is possible with but very few natives 
na of India. If you swear at a Burman or speak harshly to him, he will 
ng listen perfectly respectfully to you and make no answer, but he will 
vd pack up his things and be off forthwith, while his pride will hinder him 
rat from demanding any back pay that may be due to him. A Madrasi, 
P even if wrongly abused, would simply call you his father, and his mother, 
tT) and his aunt, defender of the poor and epitome of wisdom, and would 
lay _ take his change out of you in the bazaar accounts. A Burman will 
the very rarely serve as a body servant, and when he does, must be treated 
ies more as a friend than anything else. If he likes you, he will do all your 
The work and stick to you through thick and thin, but he will not endure 
a.” being treated as a simple “boy.” In these respects the Burman com- 
oh a pares unfavourably with the black Aryan ; in all else he is his superior. 


Ged Some one with a taste for comparisons has called the Burmese “the 
Trish of the East.” In their love of fun and rollicking they certainly 


as, resemble the finest peasantry in the world. A Burman is always ready 
ot to welcome a joke, and not unseldom is able to cap it, while nothing is 
rity so remarkable about the natives of India as their utter incapacity 
ich to appreciate wit or to recognise humour that is not of the broadest. 
vik The great similarities of sound in a tonic language like the Bur- 
ak mese give abundant opportunity for plays on words, and they are 
y in therefore very free in the use of the “basis of all wit,” and every 
find dramatic piece abounds in puns and plays on words. A native of 
the India, it has often been noticed, cannot recognise the photographs or 
ox engravings of places or people he knows well, and the more illiterate 
sites will turn a picture upside down, and look at it sideways, and ex- 
pie. amine the back, in vain attempts to find out what it means. A 
nat Burman, on the contrary, not only delights in pictures and quickly 
glo- recognises likenesses, but has ordinarily himself a very fair power of 
And drawing, while even now the Mandalay and Henzadah wood and ivory 
you, carvers have a wide reputation and will doubtless soon become better 
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known, as they certainly deserve to be, for bold, rough designing 
power. But it is most perhaps in a natural polished manner in which the 
Burmese excel all other Oriental nations. Perhaps there is no people in 
the world which is as a whole so thoroughly gentlemanlike as the 
Burmese. A man coming from India, and accustomed to the slavish 
crawling manner of the people there, is equally astonished and pleased 
with the respectful yet self-respecting demeanour of the Burmese, 
Their manner seems to acknowledge the superiority of the Eurcpean, 
but at the same time gently to assert that they themselves are not un- 
worthy of the courtesy which they are so willing to accord. Nor is this 
courteousness confined to the people of the large towns, who necessarily 
frequently come across Englishmen. You may ride into a remote 
village in the jungle, where, perhaps, there never has been a white man 
before, unless, may be, an assistant commissioner out on district work, 
or an inspector of police on the look-out for a criminal. You are all 
splashed with mud from a ride through jungle paths, your clothes ragged 
with the attacks of wait-a-bit thorns, and your general appearance would _ 
not be suggestive of respect to the inhabitants of an English hamlet. 
Your men with the provisions and change of clothes have not arrived 
yet, and there is nothing to show that you are not a simple loafer. 
No matter; the Burman only sees that you are tired and thirsty. One 
man takes your pony if you have one, and rubs it down and gives ita 
feed ; another leads you off to his house and produces a chair or a mat 
for you to sit on, while he gets a cocoa-nut opened, or borrows a bottle of 
Mah Kew Wan (McEwen’s Beer) for your delectation. Not until you 
have refreshed yourself does he ask where you come from and what 
your business is. By this time the head man of the village has heard of 
the stranger’s arrival, and comes along to pay his respects and suggest 
that you should make use of his house, and in the evening he probably 
gets up a Pwai, a dramatic play or concert, in your honour. There is 
none of the staring and crowding round to see the unexpected visitor 
which would be sure to await you in an English country town. The, 
Burmans have an instinctive feeling that it is unpleasant to you, and 
not only keep away themselves, but prevent the children from coming 
to gape. While you eat, the master of the house himself will stand in 
readiness and get you anything you may want, while the other members of 
the household go outside so that you may be entirely at your ease. The 
perfect freedom of the women, and the unconstrained way in which they 
answer your questions and ask others of you, is particularly pleasant to an 
Englishman and very different from the state of affairs which you would 
find in India. No Eastern nation gives its women such perfect freedom 
as the Burmese. The Burmese matron is virtual mistress of the house and 
does not permit male interference in domestic matters ; while, to complete 
the similarity with Occidental nations, a henpecked husband is not by 
any means unknown. One of the most remarkable traits of the people 
is the perfect equality of all classes, They are perfectly republican in 
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THE BURMESE, 585 
the freedom with which all ranks mingle together and talk with one 
another without any marked distinction in regard to difference of rank 
or wealth. One cause of this is that there are no regular working 
men. A Burman will tell you that there are three “castes” among his 
countrymen, A-myat, A-lop, and A-yop, meaning respectively the gentry, 
the middle class, and the ‘working men, but the distinction is purely 
imaginary, and never openly recognised. Nobody works regularly. 
Now and then a man will get a job at building a house or some other 
carpentry work, or will hire himself out in the paddy season, but, as 
soon as he gets his first pay, he throws the business up, and is as good a 
man as any of them. 

It is most astonishing how some of them live. There are men who 
have never done a stroke of work in their lives, and yet they go about 
in silks, and are as well set up as if they had a fixed income. Such a 
thing as a starving man is unknown in the country. Charity is a lead- 
ing doctrine of the Buddhist faith, and people are generous to a fault. If 
aman cannot get dinner anywhere else, he has only to turn into the 
first monastery, and he will have enough and to spare, and not a ques- 
tion or a penny will be asked. Deserters from British regiments, and 
sailors who have left their ships, and the miscellaneous class of loafing 
blackguards who are a disgrace to the British name in the East, are 
never in want of a meal in the smallest Burmese village, and might stay 
for years, without ever being asked to do a hand’s turn for their main- 
tenance, as long as they do noi get drunk and uproarious, which, as a 
matter of fact, they always do. Nevertheless, however badly his prede- 
cessor may have conducted himself, the loafer always meets with unfail- 
ing kindness, even though he asks for money, as some of them, lost to 
all sense of decency, are not ashamed to do. But money very few Bur- 
mans have. When a man makes a haul with a lucky contract, or 
judicious paddy speculation, he forthwith gets rid of his fortune. If it 
is a large sum, he probably builds a pagoda, or a zayat, or tazowng, a 
resting-house, or an image-house. Or if he cannot aspire to gaining so 
much merit towards a future existence, he gets an image of brass, or 
marble, and dedicates it with much solemnity and extensive feasting, or 
he gives promiscuous alms, and announces it all over the country side, 

in each instance disposing of what coin may remain by engaging a troop 

of actors and giving a Pwai. Then he is penniless and happy again. It 
is this sort of thing which promotes the friendly intercourse between all 
ranks, and obliterates class distinctions. They have entirely avoided 
the curse of Adam, and scout the necessity of earning bread with the 
sweat of their brow. What puzzles them most is the consideration how 
they can get the greatest possible amount of enjoyment with the least 
possible trouble. They can always muster a good dress. Even those 
inexplicable people who never do anything, come to you ina fine silk 
putsoe, the national petticoat-like waistcloth, and assure you, with woe- 
begone visage, that they are in the most heartrending depths of poverty. 
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a. They do not ask for money. I never saw a Burmese beggar, except 
os - the poor lepers on the Pagoda steps. Their sole object in coming seems 
Be: to be to relieve their feelings and excuse their laziness to themselves. 
You get them a clerkship, perhaps, and they keep it for a fortnight, and 
then resign, from sheer listlessness, and commence the old business over 
c again. All the same, they are always in the most perfect good 
humour, and ready to take part in any fun that is going. Some years 
ago there was a great fire in Mandalay, wbich burnt down a large 
suburb. Some of the burnt-out families came, weeping and lamenting, 
A to the Residency Chaplain, to tell of their misfortune. He promised to 
ee - do what he could for them, and the same evening went along to see 
where they were going to put up for the night. To his astonishment he 
found the entire burnt-out population assembled together, looking at a 
' play which was being performed on a stage, rigged up hastily among the 
iy charred posts of the houses, and greeting the jokes of the Loobyet, the 
clown of the piece, with as hearty laughter as if nothing whatever had 
happened. The case was about as good an example of Burmese insouci- 

ance as could well be found, and the reverend gentleman thereafter 
looked upon misery as a thing non-existent among the Burmese. In 
Upper Burma the people are much more cowed than those under our 

rule, and are entirely without the comforts and luxuries which our sub- 

jects have come to regard as necessities; but still they show a bold 
front, and enjoy themselves to the utmost of their means. One thing 

they are most particular about, and that is that nobody goes out without 

his follower. The poorest man has somebody to follow him, if it is only 

. somebody else’s little boy. He may not have a silk putsoe, will cer- 
tainly not, rather, for the sumptuary laws in the royal city are exceed- 


ingly strict; but he would rather remain at home and starve than not fi 

have somebody to carry his cheruts after him. is 

The Burmese are an exceedingly superstitious people, and believe in (9 

good and evil spirits, and omens of all kinds, with a tenacity that not by 

even conversion to Christianity will eradicate. One of the most curious gu 

é is the belief that, according to the day of the week on which a mian is till 

born, so will his character be. Thus people born on Monday are jealous; ie 

Bi. on Tuesday, honest ; Wednesday, quick-tempered, but soon calm again ; tho 
oo Thursday, mild ; Friday, talkative; Saturday, hot-tempered and quar- if a 
: relsome ; while Sunday’s children will be parsimonious. The matter is elas 
rendered all the more serious, because a man gets his name from the day lat 

he was born on, without any reference to his father’s appellation. He thes 

may change his name as much as he likes, as long as he does not change Mor 


-* the initial letter of the essential portion. The letters of the alphabet 
are apportioned out to the days of the week in ““ following rough 
rhyme :— 


KA, KHA, GA, GHA, NGA, TANINLA, 
TSA, HTSA, ZA, ZHA, NYA, AINGA, 
TA, HTA, DA, DHA, NA, BODDHAHU, 
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pt PA, HPA, BA, BHA, MA, KYATHABADAY, 
ms YA, YA (RA), WA, LA, THA, THOUKKYA, a 
HA, HLA, SANAY, : | 
A, TANINGANOAY. | 
ver That is to say, children born on Monday have the initial letter of 1 a 
ood their names, K, KH, G, GH, or NG; e.g. Mowng, Gnway, Khine ; i.e. ‘4 = 
“ Mr. Silver Sprig.” 
ge Those on Tuesday have the choice of 1s (sounded almost exactly like 
ing, 8), HTS, Z, ZH, and ny; eg. Moung, Tsan, Wyoon ; i.e. “Mr. Beyond 
1 to Comparison.” 
see Wednesday’s children have a double set of letters, each single sound i 
+ he having two letters to represent it: T, HT, D, HD, and N; e.g. Moung, a 
at a Bah, Htoo ; i.e. “ Mr. Like His Father.” is 
the , Thursday has the labials P, np, B, HB, and eg. Moung, Apo, 
, the Myah ; i.e. “ Mr. Grandfather Emerald.” 
‘had Friday is the last that has five letters: y in two forms (one sounded 
ouct- R by the Arakanese and in Pali), w, 1, and TH; eg. Mouwng, Shway, 
after Than ; i.e. “ Mr. Golden Trillion.” 

In Saturday has two letters H, and the “ great” L; e.g. Moung, Hpo, 
x our Hla: “Mr. Grandfather Pretty.” 
r sub- Sunday is as parsimonious in its letters as it is in the character of 
, bold the people born on it. A is the only letter assigned to it, but the com- 
thing bination of the symbol of any other vowel changes it to the sound of 
ithout that vowel; e.g. Moung, Ohn, “ Mr. Cocoa Nut;” Mouwng, Shway, Be 
s only Uit, “ Mr. Golden Needle.” 
ll cer- Not only has every day got its proper letters, but each day has also 
xceed- a particular animal assigned to symbolise it, and candles are made in the 
an not forms of these animals, to be offered at the Pagoda by the pious. Monday 

is represented by a tiger ; Tuesday, by a lion ; Wednesday, by an elephant 

ieve in (with tusks) ; Thursday, by a rat; Friday, by a guinea-pig; Saturday, 
nat not by a dragon; Sunday, by the kalon—a fabulous half-beast half-bird, 
curious guarding one of the terraces of Mount Meeru. From six in the morning 
nian is till noon on Saturday is counted a special day, called Yahu, and is repre- 
jealous 5 sented by a Heing, or tuskless elephant. The better class of Burmans, 
again ; those whom they themselves would call A-myat, are very particular that 
d quar- if a boy has two names, the initial letter of each should be from the same 
atiter 1 class, as Gnway, Khine. Hpo or Shway may be applied to any one, the 
the day latter name being more especially a term of affection. Mowng simply 
m. He means Mister; Mowng Shway Than might call himself indifferently 
t chang? Moung Than, Hpo Than, Bah Than, or Shway Than, or might add 
alphabet Moung to any one of these names. A Burman usually chops about his 
g tough B name a good deal during his life. He may begin by being called 


Loogalay, Gneh, literally, “the wee little man.” When he gets a little 
older he probably gets called Loogalay, Gyee ; i.e. “ the big little man.” 
Later, when he begins to think of his appearance, and look after the 
girls—and they commence that sort of thing very early in Burma—he 
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probably calls himself Hpo Loogalay, or Moung Loogalay, “ Mr. Little- 
man,” or “ Mr. Boy.” Finally, when he reaches thirty-five or forty, he - 
either re-adopts the original @neh, and calls himself Oo, Gneh ; te. “Old ~ 
Wee,” or “ Small ;” or Oo, Loogalay, “Old Boy.” Besides these, there 
‘are any number of forms which might be added ; indeed, the possible — 
arrangements of any given Burman name would make a fair sum in 
Permutations and Combinations. The women’s names are governed by 
the same laws as to the day of the week; and, with the exception of 
the substitution of Ma for Moung, are the same as the men’s.’ They 
are particularly fond of offering up little Van, 7’a, Gohn, or prayer-flags 
at the Pagoda, with curious aspirations written on them. One says, 
“ By the merit of this paper Wednesday’s children will become strong ;” 
another, “This paper is an offering for people born on any day of the 
week from Sunday to Saturday ;” another equally philanthropic person, 
or perhaps, as being the parent of a large family, simply writes down 
the names of the days of the week. Another flag, written by some 
exclusive individual, asserts that “ By means of this paper the offerer - 
will be blessed by spirits and men ;” and so on through a variety of 
hopes and fears. 

The marriage tie is very loose among them. Eating out of the same 
dish is sufficient to solemnise the thing, and the parties can separate at 
any time by mutual consent, and may contract fresh alliances as soon as 
they please. And so it comes thata boy may have quite a lot of fathers 
and mothers all alive at once, and addressing him as son, perfectly 
amicably and without inspiring any sense of awkwardness or unpleasant- 
ness in the youth. Notwithstanding -this looseness of the marriage tie, 
divorces, or separations rather, are far from being so common as might 
be expected. The Burmese are exceedingly kind to their wives; indeed, 
the warmth of family affection is one of the best traits of the people. 
Polygamy is not common, except among the rich; and there is always 
one who is regarded as the real wife, usually the one selected by the 
man’s parents for him. Notwithstanding the dismal character of their 
religion, the Burmese are the most light-hearted people in the world, and 
except during the Wa—the three months of Lent—feasts and plays are 
constantly going on, and are attended by everybody, to the utter dis- 
regard of business. The plays usually begin shortly after dark, and last 
on till four or five the following morning. The performances are all 
free, some rich man, or the neighbourhood, paying the actors, and the 
spectators bring their mats along and sit and smoke, and fall asleep, and 
wake up again, and fall in with the progress of the play, with unfailing 
enthusiasm and interest. The acting, particularly that of the jester, is 
usually very good; but the dialogue, as a rule, is beyond the compre 
hension of most Englishmen, even those who have been longest in the 
country. The songs introduced every now and again are indeed under- 
stood by very few of the Burmans ‘themselves, the words being chopped 
up and rhyming terminations added indiscriminately, so that, even with 
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 ..a book of the play, a moderately educated Burman will be unable to tell 


you more than the general drift of the thing. They are always exceed- 
ingly pleased when a European comes to look on, and produce chairs 
and cheruts, and pleasant drinks, in great profusion. It is on one of 
the great Pagoda feast days that they are seen at their best. Then it is 
difficult to say which sex is the more brightly dressed ; the men with their 
brilliant turbans and gorgeous, costly silk putsoes, or the women with 
their gay neckerchiefs, snowy white jackets and tameins, or petticoats of 
endless pattern and striking contrast of colour. A blind man’s idea of a 
chromotrope, if you can imagine such a thing, would best represent one’s 
recollection of a great feast day such as the Taboung Labyee, Pwai, Nay, 
the annual festival held in the spring at the great Shway Dagone Pagoda 
in Rangoon. People come from all parts of Burma and Siam to visit 
this greatest of Buddhist shrines, and for three days the great platform 
swarms with pilgrims bent on pleasure quite as much as piety. Euro- 
pean visitors are welcomed. The crowd parts to let them pass along, 
but with no sign of unseemly servility ; the objects most worth seeing 
are pointed out to them ; and if the stranger happens to speak Burmese, 
the first man he asks will be ready to spend half the day, if need be, 
taking him round to see the chief offerings and the most eminent of the 
visitors, fully repaid by his own sense of gratification at doing a kindly 
thing, and infinitely hurt by the offer of a gratuity. It is their natural 
kindness and that first cf all qualifications for the title of gentleman, 
consideration for the feelings of others, which make the Burmese such 
general favourites with all who come across them. 
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Decorative Decorations. 


Ar first sight, the two words which I have put at the head of this paper 
look like an obvious tautology. All decorations, you will object, must 
necessarily be decorative.' And yet, if I may judge by personal expe- 
perience in most such English houses as have come under my notice, by 
far the larger part of our decorations are nothing of the sort. In fact, 
my purpose in writing this very article is just to put forward a plea for 
the use of decorative objects and designs in decoration : and to make my 
meaning quite clear, I will begin with two examples, one of either sort. 

Here on the table before me stand a piece of French porcelain, and 
a small red oriental earthenware vase. The French porcelain is un- 
doubtedly in its way a work of art. It is produced in very fine clay, made 
of the best artificial ground kaolin, and tempered with every addition 
known to the highest modern handicraft. As paste, it is technically 
perfect. Its grain is fine, white, and even: it is almost transparent to 
light ; it is thin and delicate to the touch; and it rings, when struck, 
with a clear and resonant note to the ear. It has been moulded into a 
shape which, though a trifle complicated and wanting in simplicity of 
outline, is yet pretty and graceful enough after its coquettish Parisian 
fashion. True, the handles are a little more twisted and curled than I 
myself should care to have them ; and the lipis broken a little more into 
curves and wriggles than I myself like it; and the natural sweep of the 
swelling neck and body is somewhat marred by a series of flutings and 
excrescences which I myself would prefer to remove. But on the whole 
it satisfies the average taste, and its form may be fairly accepted as a 
good specimen of the ornate style in keramic art. As for its colouring, 
it is really well managed, if we regard the vase as an object per se. 
There is a ground of a rich deep purplish hue; and there are knobs of 
creamy white, and handles of a good contenating green ; and in the middle 
there is a bunch of flowers, painted with great care and taste by an artist 
who ought not to be throwing away his skill upon such a trifle as this. 
He is one of the best Sévres painters, and he has taken an amount of 
pains over these violets and cyclamens which is quite out of proportion 
to the result obtained. 

That is a fair description of the porcelain vase, by itself. Now let 
me put it on the mantelshelf, and take a look at it for a moment as a 
decorative object. There can be no question that, from this point of 
view, the piece of porcelain is a total failure. It is pretty enough when 
you look closely into it ; but at three yards’ distance it is nothing at all. 
The colours are all jumbled together indistinguishably ; the carefully 
painted bunch of flowers is quite lost; and the shape, obscured by its 
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twists and twirls, becomes simply chaotic. There is no outline, no 
recognisable figure, no real harmony of colour, nothing but a shapeless 
desert of purple and green, with a whitish medallion, variegated by 
pink and blue patches, in its centre, which are vaguely recognised as 
meant for the bunch of violets and cyclamens aforesaid. As a decoration 
for a room this Sévres vase is nowhere. 

I turn next to the little bit of red oriental earthenware. Itis made of 
common clay, and has not been moulded with all the care bestowed upon 
the French porcelain : but its outline is simple, graceful, and full of 
native taste. Its swelling bulb curves outward just where it ought to 
curve ; while its slender neck contracts just where it ought to contract, and 
just to the right extent. Were it fuller below, it would be bulky and 
inflated ; were it slighter above, it would be gawky and awkward; but 
as it is, it has hit exactly the right mean in tallness and slenderness, in 
breadth and depth. It has about it that nameless something, that 
indefinable tone of grace, which one finds in the best Roman amphore, 
the best Etruscan vases, the best Grecian beakers, the best pre-historic 
flasks and cruses. There are no jutting ornaments, no twisted handles 
or undulating lips; nothing but sympathetic curves, melting into one 
another without angularity or break of continuous contour. The whole 
figure has been moulded by a few turns of the wheel, and nothing has 
been added or altered afterwards. In colour it is uniform throughout, 
of a deep and full red, neither crude on one hand nor dull on the other. 
Its hue is entirely produced by a single vitreous glaze, a little plashed 
in the firing, but otherwise unvaried from end to end, Though com- 
paratively dear in England now, because old and uncommon, I suppose 
it cost sixpence to make originally, while the Sévres vase cost twenty 
guineas. In itself, as a work of art, it is a mere toy; no more com- 
parable in technique to the bit of French porcelain than a blue-and-white 
teacup is comparable to a group of Greek maidens by Sir Frederick 
Leighton. 

I put it on the mantelshelf, to stand out against the neutral back- 
ground of the olive-green and blue-tinted wall-paper, and it becomes at 
once a different thing. I.step back three paces into the room, to survey 
the effect, and I see at a glance that the oriental red is a decoration, 
while the European purple and green and cream-colour is not. The 
one stands out definite in hue and shade against the wall behind, 
showing off all the simple beauty it possesses to the very best advantage : 
the other merges into a confused mass of points and colours, having no 
individuality of its own, and wholly failing to compose an element in 
the picture as a whole. You could not enter the room without at once 
catching and comprehending the meaning of the little red vase: you 
must look at the piece of Sévres porcelain with a close and critical eye 
before you begin to observe its good points. No doubt the Parisian 
product is a triumph of art in its own way; but it certainly is not a 
decorative decoration. 
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These two examples typify very fairly what decoration actually is, 
and what it ought to be. Most people are quite content to look at any 
pretty thing they happen to see in a shop, and because it pleases them 
when s0 looked at, to buy it forthwith, never stopping to inquire what 
effect it will have as part of a room. That is the reason why most of our 
houses are mere rough and tumble collections of stray objects, pretty or 
otherwise, with very little idea of arrangement, and with no general or 
intelligible effect. It is seldom, indeed, that we enter a room which we 
can take in and comprehend as a whole at a single glance. Yet that 
ought to be the end and aim of all our decorative efforts, the object 
which we should keep in mind in furnishing our houses, so far as the 
desire to please or to ornament enters at all into our plan. Of course I 
admit that our first object must be to secure shelter, warmth, and air, to 
have beds, tables, chairs, and carpets; but in so much as we wish to 
make these pretty, and not merely and simply utilitarian, we should 
reasonably be guided by a sense of general effect, not of separate and 
individual prettiness. The rooms which most people most instinctively 
admire are those in which carpet, dado, paper, and ceiling make a har- 
monious and consistent framework, and in which chairs, tables, couches, 
beds, or decorations fall each into their proper place as parts of the 
general picture. Such a room as this needs no separate study of all its 
parts in order to see its prettiness ; the eye takes it all in at once as a 
continuous and comprehensible whole, at a single sweep. 

Many people say that this is a mere matter of taste: that one person 
wil! admire one style of room, while others admire the exact opposite. 
No doubt the objection is true up to a certain point ; but I believe as a 
rule nine people out of ten will admire an artistically arranged and 
harmonious house, when they see it, far more than a mere scratch col- 
lection of odds and ends such as we usually find in the average English 
home. They may not have originality or esthetic initiative enough to 
invent such a house for themselves; but the moment they are shown 
one which somebody else’has had the wit to contrive, they are both sur- 
prised and delighted with it. I have known utter Philistines, like the 
Jones’s of Cottonopolis, who said beforehand, “I’m sure I shan’t admire 
Mr. Cimabue Jenkins’s style; his taste is too high and dismal for me ;” 
but when they have been to‘one of Mr. Cimabue Jenkins’s “at-homes,” 
they come away enchanted, saying to one another, “ Well, Mrs. Jones, we 

_ shall sell all our old furniture, and do the house up again in that 
ssthetic fashion, as they call it, this very week.” 

I have a friend at Oxford whose rooms are perhaps the prettiest I 
eversaw. I have turned them into a sort of illustrative museum "of 
domestic decoration by taking all my other friends to see them. Most 
of them say before they go, “I don’t think I shall like them ;” but all 

- of them say when they come away, “I never saw anything so charming 
in my life.” Look at the way in which everybody jumped at the new 
‘and really decorative styles in wall-papers, and textile fabrics for furni- 
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ture, and good honest wooden tables, the momenta small group of artists 
began to design such things for them. I believe most people have not 
creativeness enough to make good patterns for themselves ; but they 
have taste enough to know and admire a good pattern when they see it. 
You need not be a Mozart, or a Beethoven, or a Mendelssohn, in order 
to appreciate a Twelfth Mass or a Sonata in B flat. 

In all our greater artistic work we, in Western Europe, have long 
recognised the fundamental principle that ornamentation must be subor- 
dinated to general effect, and that, however pretty a piece of detailed 
work may be in itself, it can only be admitted if it helps on, or at least 
does not detract from, the ercellence of the whole. It is this that makes 
the main difference between oriental and western architecture. Look at 
the gorgeous Hindoo temples, or even at Mohammadan mosques, like 
the Taj at Agra. You will see in the eastern buildings whole sides of a 
quadrangle filled up with marble lattice-work, all fretted into minute 
and delicate lace-like patterns. This lattice-work is exquisite of its 
kind, and it produces a sense of high artistic pleasure even in the most 
cultivated mind. But if you stand back a little, and look at the various 
parts of the whole, you will see that the dainty tracery is quite lost in a 
general view. All that artistic labour has been expended, not on the 
principal constructive points of the building, but on the mere interspaces ; 
and so it fails entirely of distant effect. On the other hand, look at the 
tower and doorway of Iffley Church. All the flat interspaces consist of 
plain unornamented stonework ; but the arches of the portal are deeply 
recessed, and richly cut with dog-tooth mouldings; the windows are 
decorated with similar ornaments; the corners, the battlements, the 
string-courses are all marked with finer and more conspicuous detail. 
Here there is no waste of decoration where it will not be noticed ; every 
piece of minute mason-work is expended upon some point of constructive 
importance, so that it helps us at once to grasp and comprehend the 
whole meaning and plan of the architect, without being distracted from 
the main purpose by petty and non-significant details. 

This same principle can be applied to almost all buildings as a 
rough test of relative esthetic development. The tiny Benares temples 
are most of them mere detail, and nothing else. They are each a simple 
chaos of admirable carving, without any general design at all. The Taj 
and the other best Mohammadan works of Agra and Delhi have very 
distinct and beautiful designs, and the chief architectural points are well 
brought out ; but still a vast mass of the minor and intricate carving is 
lost in the general view, and only comes out when looked at piecemeal. 
The Parthenon and the Maison Carré of Nimes represent the opposite 
pole; there only the constructive points are decorated, while the back- 
grounds are left quite plain. But the Hellenic model, if it fails at all, 
fails in its extreme simplicity, in the too great purity of its style, and 


_ the want of sufficient points of interest. Medieval architecture com- 


bines the special beauties of each; it lavishes detailed decoration as 
VOL, XLII.—wNo. 251. 29. 
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freely as the Hindoos, but it restricts its richest work to the bringing 
out of the main design as rigidly as the Greeks. J.incoln Minster or 
Chartres will give one a good subject for comparison with the Taj on 
the one hand, and the rithapettim on the other. 

Again, contrast Milan with Salisbury Cathedral. It may seem 
shockingly irreverent to say so, but I have always fancied Milan, with 
all its wondrous spires and pinnacles and twirligigs, was, after all, but 
a glorified and idealized weddihg-cake—the gorgeous dream of an artistic 
confectioner with a taste for building up that curious fret-work in white 
sugar and caramel which decorates the front window of the pastrycook’s 
shop. It is the apotheosis of confectionery, no doubt; but I am com- 
pelled to admit, confectionery none the less. As you gaze up at it, or 
down upon it from its own top, you fail to get any one intelligent idea 
of its drift. However you take it, it remains a wilderness of stonework, 
reducing your mind to a maze and a haze, through which innumerable 
points and peaks loom up indistinguishably, and fade into others yet 
beyond them. On the other hand, go into the neat and green little close 
of Salisbury, take your stand at the north-west corner (or, for the 
matter of that, at any other point where the Dean and Chapter will 
permit you), and look up at the building in all its perfect unity and 
simplicity. To my mind, you will not find a more complete and self- 
contained cathedral in all Europe. It is not large, it is not even very 
notable in style, at least as far as peculiarities and technical tours de 
force go; but it forms a single beautiful picture, harmonious throughout, 
and bound together by the tie of a general conception to which all 
details have been duly subordinated. Peterborough is nothing but a 
west front with three magnificent doorways; Westminster Abbey is two 
fine but incongruous pieces of architecture, grafted inartistically upon 
one another: but Salisbury is a whole Cathedral, with a plan and a 
central idea, to be grasped at once by eye and mind as readily as a 
Hellenic temple, yet adorned with all the richness and variety of 
medieval workmanship. 

In our larger architectural and decorative schemes, as I said before, 
we have fully mastered this first principle of design—to have a notion 
and stick to it. It is only in our houses that we have failed to perceive 
its applicability. And I think we may set down the failure to two 
causes : the first is, undue ambition ; the second is neglect of the prin- 

ciple of relief. 

Ambition shows itself most in the desire for big pictures, good or bad, 
in heavy gilt frames, and for products of the very highest art, or where 
these cannot be afforded, travesties of them in coarse execution. Now, 
we ought never to forget that all pictorial art was in its origin purely 
decorative. The paintings on an Egyptian tomb or palace formed part 


. of the architectural design ; and we can get the best idea of their true im- 


port by visiting the admirable restorations at the Crystal Palace, where 
one can see the thorough subordination of the painter to. the architect 
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The columns and capitals are covered with colour; so are the walls and 
interspaces : but all the figures and subjects fall into their proper place in 
the total design asa whole. In like manner with Assyrian bas-reliefs ; they 
are architectural compositions, not isolated specimens of plastic art. The 
frescoes on a Pompeian villa, though freer in treatment, are similarly sub- 
ordinated to the general decorative conception. It was the same in the 
early medieval churches. They started from the Byzantine model, which 
we can still see represented in the style of the Greek church. Without 
moving from western Europe one may see excellent examples i in the well- 
known Russian church in Paris, near the Parc Monceaux, in the memo- 
rial chapel to the Czarewitch at Nice, and in the little white building at 
Vevay, whose brand-new elegance contrasts not unpleasantly in a single 
coup-d’ceil with the sombre grandeur of the heavy old tower of the parish 
church above. It isa striking enough style in its semi-barbaric way, 
with huge mosaic figures of conventionalised saints standing out in purple 
and green and violet against a massive background of solid gilding ; and 
though it fatigues us with its glitter and grandeur, it is not without a 
gorgeous impressiveness of its own. From this purely decorative art, 
medieval Italian painting took its rise; and though it grew more and 
more untrammelled with every generation from Cimabue onward, it 
remained essentially decorative till the Renaissance. Giotto or Ghirlan- 
dajo did not paint a picture and then sell it to anybody who turned up, 
to stick in anywhere, however incongruous the place might be; they 
undertook to embellish a particular church, and they painted particular 
square or semi-circular or corner-wise frescoes on the spot, for this, that, 
or the other individual nook or angle of the wall. Even the great Re- 
naissance masters engaged themselves to cover a certain space of St. 
Peter’s or the Vatican, and covered it with suitable designs accordingly. 
No doubt this was slavery for imitative art, but it had atleast the result 
of making decoration truly decorative. 

In process of time, however, as imitative art ‘developed to its full 
freedom, it cast off entirely the trammels of its architectural and decora- 
tive uses. It became a thing-in-itself (not in the Kantian sense, of 
course), an end to be pursued apart from all idea of special purposes for 
the finished product. The man who got an inspiration, wrought it out 
| On canvas as seemed to him fittest, and then left it to the purchaser to 
place it amid congruous or incongruous surroundings as he would. Such 
a change was absolutely necessary, if imitative art was ever to become 
perfect and individualised. Recognising, as we now do, that the truth- 
ful and exact representation of nature is, to say the least, one among the 
main ends of pictorial art, we must sacrifice to that end all the mere 
decorative prettinesses of broad and effective colouring, of mosaic-like gild- 
ing, and uniform backgrounds, of artificially symmetrical composition, of 
balanced figures and hues and shapes. Whether we are entirely realistic, 
or whether, on the other hand, we allow somewhat to individual idealism 
and “spiritual insight ’—for into this vexed question I do not wish to 

29—2 
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enter here—we all agree that close fidelity to nature is one of the chief 
aims of painting ; and that any mode of production which interferes with 
that aim must be promptly suppressed. Hence we all allow that it is 
best for our artists freely to choose their own subjects and represent 
them on their own scale, and in their own way; leaving the ques- 
tion of their ultimate destination to be settled at a later period 
by the person into whose possession the finished pictures may finally 
come, 

This being so, we find ourselves face to face with a new difficulty ; 
what is the best way of exhibiting, in public or private, the works of 
imitative art so produced as objects of intrinsic beauty? This difficulty 
could not, of course, crop up under the old system, where such works 
were produced as parts of a particular architectural whole ; and though 
it seems rather far at first sight from the question of decorative decora- 
tions, I think a little consideration will show us its appositeness to the 
subject in hand. 

Probably the ideally worst way of exhibiting pictures is that adopted 
in our Royal Academy, and in most galleries of painting, at home and 
abroad. Jumbled together in close proximity to one another, arranged for 
the most part according to size alone, with little reference to prevalent 
tone, subject, harmony, or contrast, and destitute of any background or 
relieving interspaces, the pictures become a mere waste of coloured can- 
vas, separated by wearying masses of gilt frame. I believe the well- 
known Academy headache is just as much due to the intense and unbroken 
stimulation of red, blue, and yellow pigments, together with the dazzling 
effect of continuous gilding, as to the constrained position of the neck, 
the constant alteration of focus and muscular adjustment in the eyes, 
and the mental effort of passing so rapidly from one subject of attention 
to another. All these things not only weary our nerves, but also detract 

largely from our critical appreciation of the paintings. Of course a gilti 
frame throws up the colour of the picture better than anything else could 
do : but then, in order to produce its full effect, it requires to be isolated 
in the midst of a comparatively wide field of neutral or dark-tinted back- 
ground, so that the picture may be viewed by itself, as it was painted, 
uninfluenced in tone by the interference of other and often discordant 
fields of colour, introducing fresh and perhaps disturbing sentiments into 
the mind. Accordingly, I believe that for our developed imitative art, 
divorced as it so largely is from decorative intent, the best mode of exhi- 


bition would be one apart from domestic adjuncts, and with each canvas 


in comparatively complete isolation against a studied background. As 
this, however, would defeat the object for which most persons buy pic- 
tures—as domestic decorations—I think the next best thing would be to 
subordinate the room as far as possible ‘to the pictures, and to choose 
them as far as possible with an eye to their effect upon one another in 
juxtaposition. No doubt there are a few people who do this already; 
but the vast majority of picture-buyers are quite capable of hanging 
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Derby Day by Mr. Frith close to a Madonna by Mr. Rossetti, and 
putting both against a background which makes even the first unneces- 
sarily annoying to the eye. 
T have been good-humouredly laughed at by a friendly critic for pro- 

posing that you should turn out Turner and David Cox because they 
would not harmonise with your coal-scuttle. Now, though this is an 
extreme way of putting the case, I am not sure that it is wholly wrong. 
After all, it is better at any rate to make your coal-scuttle harmonise 
with your Turner, and then to abstain from buying a David Cox unless 
it will go well with both. If the picture is to be used as a household 
decoration, care should at any rate be taken that it is relatively decora- 
tive. But most people go to a gallery, see a thing that pleases them, buy 
it indiscriminately, and then put it somewhere where it loses in effect 
itself, and spoils the effect of everything else about it. It seems to me 
that in this way the ambition to have pictures of some sort, because they 
are the highest form of our developed art, has largely prevented our 
decoration from working into natural lines. And considering how very 

few people can afford really good pictures, I think it would be better for 

most, except the very wealthy, to confine themselves to the lower but 

more manageable design of planning their homes decoratively with good 

effect. Thousands who can neither understand nor afford. Botticellis 

and Pinturiccios can do this and do it well; but their impulse has been 
set in the wrong direction, and they fail accordingly to produce anything 
esthetic in any way. 

So much for the first point, the dangers of ambition; now a few 
words as to the second, the neglect of the principle of relief. 

“Esthetic pleasure seems to consist for the most part in the due inter- 
mixture of stimulation and rest. If there is no stimulation, there is no 
pleasure, but if the stimulation is too intense, sustained, and unbroken, 
the pleasure rapidly gives way to fatigue. In ordinary circumstances, 
however, we have abundant opportunities of relief in the general dull or 
neutral background. Hence, what we usually call pretty things are 
those which yield us considerable visual stimulation (for I am confining 
myself here to visual beauty alone) in lustre, colour, form, or detail. 
A glance at the commonly recognised beautiful objects in nature will 
show us the truth of. this, for they are mostly such things as red, yellow, 
blue, pink, and orange flowers ; ruddy fruits and berries ; bright-coloured 
butterflies, beetles, birds, and animals ; golden or other metallic plumes ; 
crystals, gems, and brilliant stones ; rainbows and sunset clouds; autumn 
hues on the forest ; blue or purple seas; green fields, red crags, white 
chalk cliffs, dazzling skies, and so forth. On the other hand, we do not 

think of brown earth, dingy roads, overcast and gloomy skies, desert 
sands, or dull seas as in themselves pretty, though they may become so 
by some effect of contrast or sentiment. In fact, stimulation of colour, 
lustre, ,briJliancy, and light-and-shade forms the positive element of 
visual esthetic feeling ; whereas relief, or rest, gained by the intermedia- 
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tion of duller or neutral backgrounds, forms only its negative or relative 
element. 

Accordingly, we usually call stimulating objects pretty, and that is 
the common sense of the word in the mouths of all but a select artistic 
few. When average people want to buy anything, they naturally buy a 
“pretty ” thing, and they buy everything “pretty” alike. They know 
the end they want to produce, but they mistake the means necessary to — 
produce it. So they get a pretty white paper, with bright bunches of red 
and blue flowers ; and a pretty piano with a piece of crimson silk facing 
let in behind its fretwork front; anda pretty carpet with green and 
orange spots ; and aset of pretty chairs and couches, with light-blue satin 
coverings. They get still more colour in their curtains and wool-work 
cushions, while they lavish a sea of gilding on their mirrors and cornices, 
besides running a little gold over the mouldings of the door and round 
the baseboard of the room. Then they stick in a lot of chandeliers with 
cut-glass prisms and brilliants, a pair or so of glass and porcelain vases, 
an ormolu clock, and a few water-colours or family portraits in heavy 
gilt frames, with knobs and curls to bring out the gilding into full pro- 
minence. We can hardly wonder at them when we look at what greater 
authorities have done—at the jumbled mass of internal decoration in 
Exeter Cathedral, or at the glassy-looking, slippery, oily, over-polished, 
and glistening interior of the Albert Chapel at Windsor. 

Now, the error of all this consists in its neglect of the principle of 
relief. In order to produce an zsthetic effect you must have, not only a 
few pretty things, but also, if I may be allowed the expression, a great 
many ugly or neutral things. You must not make your bouquet consist 

~ entirely of tuberose and gladiolus ; you must intersperse a little green 
foliage as well. You must not paint your picture all crimson and purple; 
you must have a bit of brown hillside and cloudy sky. The great secret 
of internal decoration consists in making the background into a back- 
ground, and allowing your pretty things to come out against it by con- 
trast. That is why everybody, or almost everybody, prefers (when once 
they have seen it) a neutral or retiring wall-paper to a white and gold 
pattern interspersed with casual bunches of red and green. You don't 
want your paper to be pretty in the sense of stimulating; you want it 
to be restful, delicate, relieving. If you can make it rich in diapered 
fretwork as well, so much the better; butits first object must be to retire, 
not to obtrude itself on the eye. Then, having secured such a general 
background, your next object must be to choose such decorations as will 
show well against it. In short, while your relief should be relieving, 
your decorations should be decorative. It is not enough that they should 
be pretty separately, or when closely examined ; they should be pretty 
then and there, as they stand, in conjunction with all their surroundings. 
It is the neglect of this condition which makes most of our rooms into 4 
bedlam of conflicting objects ; it is attention to it which alone can make 
them into harmonious and intelligible wholes, 
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As a rule, a great deal too much labour is expended upon would-be 
ornamental products, and with very little artistic effect. Take, as a 
supreme and awful example, the old-fashioned Berlin wool-work. Look 
at all the time wasted in depicting and grounding those impossible 
bunches of patchwork roses, those ladies with square red blocks of woollen 
mosaic to represent their cheeks, those lap-dogs with lustreless eyes and 
rectangularly waving tails. Yet, incredible as it seems, human beings 
used to buy pieces of this work with the pattern already finished, and 
spend days in mechanically filling-in the black background. They paid 
work-girls for doing the only interesting part of the design, such as it 
was, to save themselves eve.. the faint intellectual effort of counting the 
holes, and then contentedly reduced their individuality to the level of 
a steam power-loom, to cover the remainder of the canvas with uniform 
lines of black stitches. Happily, crewel-work has now saved one-half 
the British race from this depth of artistic degradation, and though they 
still buy their patterns ready traced, instead of honestly designing them 
for themselves, they do manage now to turn out something pretty in the 
end, and to make the result not wholly and ridiculously inadequate to 
the time spent over it. I have lately seen a beautiful brown-holland 
dado, one of the most effective bits of decoration that I ever saw for 
people of moderate means. It consisted of a plain wide strip of the 
simple material, unworked below, with a border about eighteen inches wide 
on top, worked in crewels with original designs of birds and water-plants, 
drawn in Japanese fashion, without reference to the artificial limits of 
the material. This piece of work was very rapidly wrought in outline 
merely, by a few deft-fingered girls, and yet it was fifty times more effec- 
tive than a dozen antimacassars or table covers of the ordinary South 
Kensington type, which would have taken three times as long to make, 
and would not have had any of the spontaneity or originality of this 
pretty and clever dado. 

Half our decorative work fails in just this same particular, that it 
lavishes labour without thinking of general effect. Vases are adorned 
with all kinds of quasi-ornamental knobs and excrescences, which take 
a great deal of time to make, and yet only succeed in spoiling the out- 
line of what might otherwise have been a pretty form. Pictures are 
laboriously painted on porcelain or glass which would really look far 
better in uniform tints, or with simple parti-coloured glazes. Legs of 
chairs and tables are turned into alternate bulbs and contractions, when 
they would look much more solid and workmanlike with undecorated 
tapering or fluted stems. Chairs and sofas are contorted and agonised 
into the strangest wriggles, like dying serpents, all for the express 
purpose, apparently, of preventing their shape from being readily recog- 
nised by the eye in any position whatsoever. Mirrors are surmounted 
by curls and arabesques in gilt plaster of Paris, which generally mar the 
good effect of a simple square or canted rectangular frame. And all these 
curious uglifications—to borrow an expressive word from Alice in Won- 
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derland—have been positively intended to beautify the objects upon 
which they are imposed. I have stood in a pottery or glass factory and 
actually seen a workman take a natural and pretty vase in its plastic 
condition, and spoil it before my very eyes by crimping the lip, gauffering 
the neck, and adding a pair of bastard rococo handles to the two sides. 

It will be said, no doubt, that most people like these things ; that 
the taste for simple decerative objects, for relief, and for quiet arrange- 
ment, is confined to a very small number of people. I can hardly think 
so ill myself of the average taste. No doubt, there are some people 
whose naturally strong and hearty nerves will enable them to stand so 
much stimulation as one gets in the ordinary blue and gold drawing- 
room, without fatigue. There is no more need to surround these strong- 
minded persons with decorations which they would never admire, than 
there is need to compel all curry-loving and devilled-meat-eating Indian 
colonels to forswear sherry and madeira, abandon kedgeree and red peppers, 
and take to drinking light hocks, eating vol-au-vents or smooth jellies, and 
smoking Turkish cigarettes after dinner, instead of their accustomed 
Havannas. But the vast majority of English people are really and un- 
affectedly charmed when they see a room prettily furnished, with due 
regard both to stimulation and relief. They allow at once that the effect 
is pleasant, and they are anxious to imitate it so far as they can. In 
most cases, the fact that their houses have been already furnished and 
decorated for them on the gilt mirror and blue satin principle, prevents 
them from adopting offhand the fashion they admire; but one often 
hears them say, “ If ever I set up house afresh, I shall get all my things 
in this new style.” Then again, there are others who like the old- 
fashioned glitter for association’s sake, and find quiet papers and carpets 
“gloomy ;” but these people often come round after a while, and learn 
to admire what at first they disliked. Only the other day, an old lady 
was looking with me into the windows of a good upholsterer’s, and 
praising the pretty textile fabrics and the beautiful pottery displayed in 
tasteful black cabinets. “It takes some time,” she said, “to acquire a 
taste for things of this sort ; but when one has acquired it, they are'so 
much more satisfying than the gilt absurdities we used to put into our 
rooms a few years ago.” This is the feeling of thousands and thousands. 
They feel repelled at first by what they think the dulness and dinginess 
of restful backgrounds for decoration; but when they have learnt 
how to arrange them, and how to bring in those bits of colour and 
ornament for which the background is only a relief, they find the whole 
result a hundred times more satisfying than the old chaos of glitter and 
jingle. The astounding revolution in taste within the last ten years 
sufficiently shows that the world at large is delighted to be taught deco- 
rative principles when any one who understands them is willing to under- 
take the task. 

G, A, 
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ak 
le As aschoolboy I had often longed—especially in school on hot summer 
‘$0 afternoons—that I could only travel. And of all countries Greece 
ag- interested me most. When at length I could indulge my wish I deter- 
ag- mined to visit ancient rather than modern Greece. One reason was that ’ 
an I knew the language better ; another, that I believed I should see more 
ian Greeks. 4 
rs, I thought Syracuse a convenient place to start from. So I went s ‘ 
and there first, bought an outfit of the ancient fashion, purchased a slave 
ned (whom I immediately set free, without, of course, 'telling him so), and for 
un- a ridiculously small sum—only three drachme, I remember—took a pas- 
due sage ina ship bound for Athens with a cargo of wine and cheeses. 
fect I left about the middle of March in the year 423 B.c. On landing 
In at Pireus I found myself hemmed in by aswarm of men and heaps of 
and merchandise, which made free movement difficult. The quays were 
ents cumbered with pottery for exportation, and ships were delivering cargoes 
ften of fine woollen stuffs and carpets, paper, glass, saltfish, corn, and ship 
ings timber. With sad interest I watched the loading also of a cargo of 
old- slaves. In the background were long lines of wharves and warehouses, 
rpets shops, and bazaars, betokening a large and various commerce. 
learn The delight of some of my fellow-passengers at setting foot on land was 
lady unbounded, and expressed itself in tears and laughter, and vows and thanks- 
and givings to the gods. I also quietly congratulated myself ; for the tales I 
= in had heard on board of pirates and kidnappers made me rather nervous when 
sive & coasting ; while the extremely deferential attitude of our skipper towards 
re's0 wind and waves inspired anything but confidence when in open sea. 
(0 our On my way up to Athens I could not help reflecting what a happy 
sands. arrangement it was of a seaport town to split and have the seaport four 
giness miles from the town. I was leaving behind me noise and roughness, the 
learnt bustle and vulgarity of trade, the reckless riot of seafaring men, and 
ir and escaping to a serener and purer air. 
whole The day was closing as I reached the city. Never did I come so near 
er and to worshipping Athena as when I saw her glorious temple standing clear 
. years against the sky, and glowing in the saffron light of the setting sun. I | 
t deco- [§ bad yet to become acquainted with the delicate beauty of the temple 
‘under- “elf, and the marvels it contained. I saw but the crowned Acropolis, 
dominating city and plain, and could almost believe it was indeed the seat 
a chosen of old and beloved by a goddess, who, touched by the devotion of a oe 


faithful people, had adopted the city laid submissively at her feet. 
I bore a letter of introduction to an Athenian gentleman. I was 
29—65 ' 
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told to expect from him the most generous hospitality, as he not merely 
accepted gladly the customary duties of a foreign friend, but was a man 
of wealth distinguished by public spirit. On my way to his house in 
the street of Tripods, I took my earliest impressions of the city. What 
struck me then most was its flatness. No spires, no towers, no pin- 
nacles, no tall chimneys. The houses of the better class were not much 
higher than our garden walls, and almost as blank, for they had no 
ground-floor windows which looked into the street. The effect would have 
been both gloomy and unsocial, if the temples and public buildings had 
not made ample compensation in their number and splendour, and if 
open squares here and there had not relieved the sense of moroseness. 

I did not know then that to an Athenian the whole city was his | 
house, and his house merely his private room. From choice he lived in 
public ; but still he loved seclusion for his family, if not for himself. The 
house I entered showed externally not a sign of the life within. Butin 
an instant my knock was answered by a porter who dwelt just within the 
porch, and I found myself in a narrow hall. The porter handed me on 
to a servant, by his manner obviously a domestic-in-chief, who came 
forward at the moment, and led me in silence to the master. 

My first impression of an Athenian gentleman at home was pictu- 
resque and pleasant. In a small room hung with pictorial tapestry, and 
lighted by a single lamp placed on a tripod near the door, was a low 
broad couch, of dark wood inlaid with ivory. On this, the white folds 
of his dress in striking contrast with the rich coverlets and the bright 
banded colours of the pillow he was resting on, lay a dark handsome 
man, of clear but sun-tanned complexion ; and in front of him was stand- 
ing a boy, with long black hair, whose lithe figure was well set off by a 
simple flannel tunic, belted round the waist with a red scarf. Close by 
him was a small low table, on which were a silver goblet and jug, and near 
them a small flute. This was the picture that met my eye as I entered ; 
and from sounds which had met my ear as I neared the door it was plain 
that I had surprised a father delighting himself after dinner in his son's 
essays in music and recitation. 

My host’s ready smile told me, before he spoke, that I was expected 
and welcome. With a kiss and a friendly pat on the head he dismissed 
the lad, who, though from shyness he hardly ventured to look up, bowed 
low to me as he took up his flute and ran off. After the interchange of 
a few civilities, I was conducted to my quarters. Two guest-rooms were 
assigned me, both opening on a covered cloister which bordered—as did 
the dining-room I had left—on a square court, in the centre of which 
* stood a rude, weather-worn statue of the tutelar deity of the family, 
facing an altar from which rose a tiny fountain of smoke.. These rooms 
were very small, and had no other entrance for light than the doorway, 
which was closed only by a curtain. In one was a bedstead supporting 
a woollen mattress laid on girths, on which were lying loosely blankets 
of coloured wool. In the other was a chair, a stool, a cushion, and 4 
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lamp. This simple furniture was of singularly rich workmanship, and 
most graceful i in design. I felt in luxury, though there were two or 
three articles absent which I was accustomed to require, one of which 
was certainly a table. It had been explained to me, by my friend to 
whom I owed this introduction, that being hospitably entertained at 
Athens would mean having separate rooms given me in the house, toge- 
ther with light, firing, and salt; that I might expect to be asked pretty 
frequently to the family dinner, and to receive from the family some occa- 
sional presents of wine, or fruit, or vegetables ; but that I must cater for 
myself, and should enjoy entire Hibéeby of action. This was exactly the 
position in which I found myself for some weeks, though my host, as 
time went on, asked permission to treat me more as a brother than as a 
guest. That evening I was summoned back to the dining-room, where 
supper had in the meantime been served on a light portable table. An 
hour was spent in conversation, and I went to my couch. 

At daybreak I was aroused by the entrance of a slave bringing bread 
and wine, which he placed on a small table by the side of my bed. This 
I took as a hint to rise. I was fortunately in one of the few wealthy 
houses that could boast of a private bath, so that the desire towards the tub 
was pretty liberally met. I found my host upand carefully dressed. He 
had already been out to make a call on a friend, and was now ready for 
the usual morning walk. Before leaving England I had been told by 
Mr. Mahaffy, who had been in ancient Greece some time before, that I 
should find many ways of thought at Athens strikingly modern. I was 
reminded of this when my host, without a hint from me, or any know- 
ledge whatever of my tastes, supposed as a matter of course that I should 
like to see the sights of Athens, the Pantheon, and the other temples and 
public buildings, and asked me if I cared for statues and paintings, and 
architecture. Under his guidance I had my first acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of Pheidias and Polygnotus. He was not learned in art, 
but he was proud of the glories of his city, and had a genuine delight in 
beauty. 

He said he felt happier, more serene, more religious for having beau- 
tiful forms about him ; and that the gods also were pleased to dwell in 
fair houses. He thought it showed a high wisdom in Pericles and Cimon 
to devote public money to such ornament, as Athens thereby gained a 
name amongst cities everywhere—his “ everywhere ” was rather limited 
perhaps—and her citizens must needs be elevated by the daily contem- 
plation of what was fair and noble. 

As, towards noon, we passed through the market-place on our way 
home, it was evident that others beside ourselves thought their morn- 
ing’s work to beover. The bankers were clearing their tables and lock- 
ing their cash-boxes ; stalls were being covered up from the heat and 
dust, and the market-people were already settling themselves in sheltered 
corners, to eat and drink, or to sleep. 

Breakfast was awaiting our return; and I was not sorry to find it a 
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substantial meal. Fresh fish, soup, vegetables, bread, cheese, fruit, and 
honey-cakes in succession were brought in; and there, lying beside them 
in the cool dark little dining-room, my host and I discussed the rival 
merits of the statues of Athena, compared the place of Assembly with 
the theatre of Dionysus, talked over the frescoes in the market-place 
and in the Propylea, and forgot the glare and dust outside. 

Breakfast over, it was hinted to me that sweet and healthful was the 
midday sleep. So I retired to my private quarters and fell in with 
Athenian custom. 

After the siesta I was studying with grave attention the features of 
the tutelar of the house, whom I have before described as standing in 
the court, when my host approached from the inner part of the house, 
which I afterwards found to be a second court behind ours, where the 
women-folk dwelt apart. It was now late afternoon, and he proposed a 
stroll towards the Gymnasium. I had heard much of this national 
institution, and was glad to see it under such good escort. We turned 
our steps towards the Lyceum, our slaves of course in attendance. I 
need not describe the building, as we have all read Vitruvius. But I 
wish I could so describe the scene within that my readers might see it 
as distinctly as I can recall it. We Englishmen can understand well 
enough the interest of watching games in which we once excelled, and of 
looking on at feats of strength or skill which we used to practise. It 
comes natural, therefore, to us to imagine the middle-aged and elders of 
Athens often looking in to see their youngsters trained to manly vigour 
and activity. Up to eighteen years of age themselves had wrestled, and 
run, and boxed, and leaped, and thrown quoits with as much energy, I 
suppose, as we give to cricket, and rackets, and football. We donot all 
of us care to watch the feats of the gymnasium, for the reason that some 
of us were born in the pre-gymnastic age in England, and so cannot 
truly criticise them or enter into their spirit. Indeed we do not all set 
a high value on them; and many of us would prefer to see our sons 
handle a bat or an oar well, or ride well to hounds, or excel in skating, 
shooting, or any of our own sports. But given that we had all been 
trained in a regular course of athletics, and all our lives called them 
“thoroughly English,” and that we were accustomed to think our national 
superiority due to our pre-eminence in such training, I suppose we 
might, if time had to be killed--as it always had to be at Athens in the 
afternoon—frequent a gymnasium daily, even when there was no match 
on. Iwas not surprised, therefore, to see groups of men all over the 
grounds, eagerly watching the jumping or the quoit-play, or the spear- 
hurling. Here and there two or three youngsters were practising by 
themselves apart, under no instructor. Where a crowd was, you knew 
that a contest of more than usual interest was going on. 

That the lads were stripped for their exercise seemed suitable with 
the conditions. But the sight of them all oiled and sanded made a 
strange impression, as of animated terra-cotta statues, 
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Colonnades for the accommodation of spectators were an obvious 
necessity, when few gentlemen wore hats of any kind, and the sun was 
strong. Stone or marble seats were ranged about, in the open air or 
under cover, in one of the many rooms, large and small, which opened 
out of the colonnades. Some of these benches were of that semicircular 
form which a talkative people would naturally hit upon, and which we 
see amongst ourselves in village inns, survivals of a time when the vil- 
lagers met to talk, and “news much older than the ale went round,” 
before men had invented the sociable custom of retiring apart each behind 
his newspaper. 

I was certainly surprised e+ first to find so many people assembled 
there, and thought it must be a field-day, ora festival. But I soon found 
that all Athens men turned out in the afternoon as regularly as Oxford 
or Cambridge men. Indeed, the most striking feature of Athenian life 
was its leisure. 

Business was over by noon. And as all outside work was done by 
slaves, and the shopkeepers were nearly all either freedmen or resident 
aliens, a large number of even the very poor Athenian citizens had the 
better part of their day free. And this produceda certain sedate and self- 
possessed bearing in them all. To walk fast or talk loud in the street was 
looked on as vulgar. Of indolence as the fruit of this insowciance there 
was plenty; but still the general level of intelligence and activity of 
mind was high enough to make indolénce disreputable. They regarded 
their leisure as a mark of freedom and high privilege. This self-conceit 
had its disagreeable side, but I doubt if they were not the better for 
having time to call their own: especially as rich and poor at Athens 
shared the same amusements. 

But to return to the Gymnasium. To all the youths under 18 it 
was a practice-ground that they attended regularly, the boys in charge 
of their slave servant, the elder fellows by themselves, though doubtless 
some of them disliked the grind, and preferred a quiet quail fight when 
they could get it on the sly. Full-grown men, who had not lost all taste 
for strong exercise, found there an opportunity of keeping up their muscle, 
or at least of taking a constitutional, with the luxury of a bath after- 
wards. To the citizen whose athletic days were quite over it was a 
lounge and a club. 

This was my first introduction to society, and a very pleasant way 
of getting to know people I found it. My host was in his element. 
Being a man of position and a friendly man, with a strong interest in 
politics, and a liking for free and genial conversation, he thoroughly en- 
joyed this concourse of talkers. One would pull his cloak as he passed 
and tell him a bit of news ; another in a low voice would ask his advice 
ina case of difficulty; a group of gentlemen as he approached would 
hail him, and make room for him on their boncth and draw him into 
their discussion. 

They welcomed me amongst them with great politeness, explained to 
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me everything that was going on, and asked many questions about 
the training of the youth in my country. As at that time athletics had 
not been introduced into schools or universities, I did what I could to 
exalt our national games. Football rather took their fancy, especially 
as I described it, as far as possible, in Homeric language. I did the same 
with a university boat-race, and the Derby, and had a very excited 
audience. I ther rashly tried my hand on a cricket-match, and, I am 
afraid, effaced the excellent impression I had made of our national spirit 
and good sense. Perhaps, as it struck me afterwards, my constant 
mention of the eleven called up ludicrous associations ;* but at all events 
they seemed to think that the whole story was meant as a joke, and just 
then a seedy-looking bystander, pouncing on my admission that we did 
not train our youth on any system, launched forth into an oration, and 
crowed over all foreigners for a good twenty minutes, and so got a crowd 
about us, which I was glad to escape from at the first opportunity. I 
heard afterwards that he was a rhetorician of the baser sort, looking out 
for pupils. 

I would here remark on the excellence of our public school education, 
which could enable a foreigner like myself so easily to associate with 
cultivated Greeks. My only difficulty arose from my having read so 
much Greek literature of a later date than the time of my visit. I often 
detected a pleasant smile at my use of a word from the later poets or 
orators ; and I was frequently obliged to accept an ironical compliment 
to my inventive genius, and check myself as I was on the point, with a 
scholar’s instinct, of justifying myself by quoting what was, of course, 
future authority. 

After this it was seldom that I did not go in the late afternoon to 
one or other of the Gymnasia, and I soon had many friends. The Aca- 
demeia was the pleasantest, as it lay among olive woods, and was also 
planted within its walls with olive and plane trees, and, being some little 
distance from the city, it was not so crowded. I tried to get some of my 
friends to take their constitutional in the country sometimes for a change, 
and once I succeeded in dragging three of them to the top of Lycabettus 
—the Arthur's Seat of ancient Edinburgh. To me the walk was delight- 
ful, but they abused me all the way there and back, and no one could 
imagine why we should have taken so much trouble for nothing, while 
not a few thought it in bad taste. I tried after that to find a companion 
who would make a day’s excursion with me up Hymettus—about equal 
to Snowdon from Capel Curig—but I was obliged to do it by myself after 
all, and, not wishing to be thought eccentric or ill-bred, I took care not to 
talk about it. After this I was not astonished to hear that several able 
generals held the Gymnasium to be but a poor training school for soldiers. 

I spent a good deal of time in simply walking about the city. It was 
interesting to notice even the smallest incidents of the daily life of a 


* “ The Eleven,” at Athens, be it known, if unknown, were the Commissioners of 
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people so like and yet so unlike ourselves. The urchins playing with 
knuckle-bones on the doorsteps, or driving their hoops between’your legs ; 
the young gentlemen being fetched from the day-school by their attend- 
ants, who matched, I observed, the strictest governess of a ladies’ semi- 


nary in their repeated orders to their pupils to walk properly and not - 


look about them ; the novel street cries, the wine-carts going their rounds 
—all these amused me. The streets were not. only narrow and dirty, 
but ill-flavoured. The poorer houses were generally built partly of 
timber, and of two stories, the upper overhanging. I had to be wary, 
as dirty water or broken crockery followed pretty quick after the warning, 
“stand aside.” They mighv have paved the streets with the enormous 
quantity of potsherds lying about, and I very often wished they had. It 
was always a relief to emerge into one of the open spaces, and of these 
the Agora was the one I most frequently made for. During market time, 
ie. from nine till noon, it was full of life, and presented a fine field for 
the study of manners. 

The marketing was done by slaves. A head slave, with the power of 
the purse, and a train of drudges to carry home the forage, naturally 
thought himself at this hour a man of importance. Very often he looked 
it too, for the fortune of war and the cleverness of pirates had often made 
a slave for life of a man of birth and rank. And it was fortunate for 
such a man if he found himself at Athens, for there a respectable slave, 
especially if his master detected any refinement in him, was generally 
well treated. Such a band of foragers was, of course, eagerly watched 
by the stallkeepers, who were very adroit and shifty in their mancuvres 
to catch customers. The art of bargaining was well understood on both 
sides, and the price was seldom fixed until after a protracted skirmish. 
The fishmongers were an exception. They, I observed, had generally 
the command of the situation, for not much meat was eaten—scarcely 
ever, indeed, unless there had been a sacrifice—and fish being almost 
universally the chief dish at table, the supply, at all events of fashionable 
fish, was usually short of thedemand. This made the fishmonger a care- 
less and often insolent tradesman. It was easier, they said, to get an 
answer from a State official than from a fishmonger. Perhaps, too, their 
self-importance was fostered by gentlemen coming to choose their own 
fish. The inspectors of the market were very strict over this trade, and in 
order to secure the sale of none but fresh fish, forbade altogether the use 
of the watering-pot ; and a very good story was told, when I was there, 
against a certain fishmonger, who was subject to fainting fits, and could 
be brought round only by having pitchers of water thrown over him. 
As he always collapsed close to his stall, his friends, in following the 
laws of humanity, broke almost daily the law of the market. 

The stallkeepers, of course, cried what they had to sell; but the 
usual rule of market cries was often reversed by a slave announcing 
in a loud voice what he had come for. It was not unusual to hear a 
man come into the market and sing out, “ Who wants to undertake the 
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supplying of a dinner?” This demand would bring up five or six men © 


who had been loitering under the porticoes. They were a strange lot, 
these cooks or caterers, or whatever else they called themselves. They 
all either were, or pretended to be, foreigners, and spoke either Doric or 
_ broken Attic. I had no occasion to engage the services of one of these 
gentlemen, but I was told that when you did you engaged a tyrant, 
whose laws of high art it was very rash to defy. 

So far was comedy; but a very serious and solemnising spectacle 
might be seen close by, especially as it drew near to the end of the month, 
at the tables of the money-lenders. I heard these men described only by 
their natural enemies, the borrowers, of whom I had many amongst my 
chance acquaintances, but I must say that their faces tallied with the 
description. They sat at their tables with a severe four-and-twenty-per- 
cent. look, which should have been sufficient warning. I was told that 
they did a little legitimate banking trade, but the clients oftenest at their 
tables, so far as I observed them, were young men who negotiated in a 
whisper, and looked uneasily over their shoulder if any one passed too 
near. 

But the market square held more than the market. It was during 
the forenoon the very centre of Athenian life. It was exchange, bazaar, 
park, garden, esplanade, kursaal, reading-room, club, and whatsoever in 
any place is the common meeting spot for men of business or men of 
leisure. Being close to the law courts, it was also Westminster Hall to 
orators and their clients and witnesses. Having colonnades running 
round it furnished with stone benches, it was a convenient place for 
gossip, or for walking up and down in pursuit of an appetite for break- 
fast. It was here that you heard and discussed the news, war news just 
brought from Pirzeus by special messenger,* or city news,—who had got 
office, who had been cast in a lawsuit, what plays were being rehearsed, 
what new edicts to be put in force; domestic news about relations, friends, 
crops, purchases, births, deaths, and marriages. The shops in the neigh- 


bourhood were also filled with loungers, especially the perfumer’s, and the. 


barber’s, and the shoemaker’s. It was in the market-place and its 
neighbourhood that all business was transacted. Here the Athenians 
realised their common citizenship, and got theircommon sense. By daily 
intercourse here, rich with poor, they rubbed down their angles, acquired 
a public spirit, and by interchange of ideas, controlled by free and sharp 
criticism, developed a public opinion. It was in the market-place that 
one felt for the pulse of Athens. 

Close by, as I said, were the law courts, and I often found it good 
fun to look in there, and it seldom required much knowledge of law to 
follow the proceedings. Indeed it often struck me that I knew quite as 
much as their honours the jurymen. “The sovereign people sitting in 
justice” had once seemed to me a grand idea, and doubtless the thing 


* There was some fighting going on in 423, along the Macedonian coast, though it 
was a year of truce. 
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had served its purpose as a safeguard of growing liberties ; but to see the 
average citizen honestly trying to be wise, or dishonestly trying to look 
so, I confess had another effect upon me. It was amusing to watch their 
expression of grave attention whilst an orator was laying before them 
the weakest and wildest evidence; or perhaps flattering their logical 
faculty by exhibiting a strong chain of reasoning, while all the time, as 
the rogue very well knew, it was hanging by a rotten fallacy. But if 
persuasion be the end of oratory, the orators had mastered their art. 

The scenes in court also were excellent fooling. The defendant was 
exhibited weeping, and how well and naturally he wept! Women and 
children were grouped, with a fine eye for dramatic effect, in various 
attitudes of abject misery. One heard splendid abuse, too, strong and 
abundant personalities, as the orators drew freely on the vast resources 
of a vigorous and expressive language. What one did not meet with in 
court was high legal ability. The orators were too shrewd and practical, 
if they possessed it, to throw it away on an ignorant and prejudiced 
tribunal. But if a qualified judge had replaced these panels of citizens 
then sitting in banco, in what other profession could many of them have 
earned fourpence-halfpenny a day? That was the question. 

The poorer folk seemed to me to resemble our villagers, not only in 
their simple way of living, and in their readiness to help each other, but 
also in the freedom which they gained by having no class between them 
and the gentlefolk. Fashion had little or no influence upon them, and 
they lived their own life free from criticism, and free from the ambition 
of rising. But they were unlike our poor villagers in this, that the head 
of a family knew his worth and privileges as a citizen, and gained a certain 
dignity by the knowledge. Though he certainly was not enriched, he 
was raised socially by the existence of the class of slaves. 

The habits of the rich were essentially such as are formed by city life, 
with leisure and intelligence. Dinner parties were almost daily events. 
You were invited without ceremony, and went without preparation, or 
no more preparation than was implied in providing yourself with a gown. 
Men were sociable and disliked dining alone, just as they disliked sitting 
or walking alone. 

Here I saw the strongest likeness to university habits, and the like- 
hess was not in mere sociability. I was present at not a few dinner 
parties which seemed to me, in the tone of conversation, in the range of 
topics discussed, and generally in intellectual and social merit, not greatly 
to differ from a graduates’ dinner party at Cambridge. The customs, of 
course, were very different; having your feet washed by an attendant 
on your arrival, lying propped on your elbow to eat and drink—though 
Thad done that at picnies—pouring libations to the good Genius, being 
called upon to recite, or sing a medley song, verse and verse about, were 
novelties, but one fell in with such usages easily enough. Once, I 
_ Temember, when over our wine, the sprig of myrtle was passed to me in 
token that it was my turn to entertain the company with a song or reci- 
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tation. I recited to them some iambics of my own—a translation of 
“To be or not to be,” which I had written some time before for the 
Porson Prize. When I had ended, a brisk discussion arose on the 
question out of what tragedy they came. Some believed they had the 
ring of Sophocles, others declared that they remembered the phrases as 
certainly those of Euripides, but no one could fix on the precise play, 
norcouldI, 

Wine-drinking always followed the dinner, and bore about the same 
relation to it that it did formerly with us. As there were no ladies to 
join in the drawing-room, it was more difficult for the host to choose a 
moment for asking.significantly if you would take any more wine. Ex- 
cess, therefore, was often, I am convinced, an accident of the situation. 
Sometimes, of course, a carouse was the final cause of a wine party, 
especially amongst the younkers, as it doubtless has been of supper 
parties in other abodes of divine philosophy. I was told that on such 
occasions the usual hard custom which excluded ladies from social enter- 
tainments was sometimes relaxed, but I have no personal experience of 
such a wine party recorded in my note-book. 

The absence of women from all social meetings did not on my arrival 
at Athens at once strike me as strange. I suppose this was because I 
was fresh from university life. I was so much used to meeting men 
only down the river and at the racket-courts, at the Union, and at wine 
and supper parties, that I did not miss female society, especially as the 
society in which I did find myself was, in its freedom, in its true liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, so wonderfully like that which I had just left. 
But I noticed the blank more and more as the days went on, and then I 
began to estimate the effect on social life of excluding the women. It 
was plainly visible in a certain roughness of feeling, in the absence of 
that tenderness which produces pity and sympathy with weakness, and 
restrains men from selfishness and cruelty. There was not much respect 
shown to age at Athens. Poverty provoked rather than disarmed ridi- 
cule. Tales of cruelty might arouse dangerous bitterness, especially if 
it affected Athenian citizens, but the cruelty did not in itself excite 
abhorrence. A man whe was hard and brutal towards his slaves was 
called a stern master, but no one remonstrated. Intellectual refinement 
was certainly prized highly enough, and the civic virtues were actually 
worshipped, but, to my thinking, Greek civilisation was still incomplete, 
through lack of that sensitiveness to one side of morality which I could 
not help believing that the influence of women in daily life would have 
helped to develop. I found many thoughtful Greeks holding the ame 
opinion. 

I frequently heard the subject of the position of women discussed as 
part of a larger question just then interesting the mind of Athens. This 
was the question of Past versus Present. In politics no one seemed for 
a moment to doubt—with the exception of a few recluse thinkers—that 
the present institutions of Athens were perfect, or that in political know- 
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ledge they had left their ancestors a long way behind. But the case was 
far different in the matter of social usage. Here there was distinctly an 
old school and a new school—a Conservative and a Liberal camp. Of 
course on these matters prejudice spoke oftener, and, I need not say, 
very much louder than reason. Banter and satire were weapons more 
used than argument. But there was still a great deal of good, thoughtful 
talk over it to be heard at the Gymnasium, and in private houses after 
dinner. In listening to these discussions I had constantly to remark 


upon how small an amount of ascertained historical fact the arguments - 


of the most learned disputants were based. There was a constant appeal 
to the authority of great names, but a most provoking vagueness in 
reporting their testimony. But there was certainly one exception to 
this. When Homer was cited, his very words were given, and were 
received by all with a certain pious respect which usually silenced contro- 
versy. I soon learned to quote Homer when I was getting the worst of 
an argument. 

Now it was not difficult to make Homer support a theory that women 
had much to do with the affairs of the world, and ought not to be shut 
up by themselves in the back premises and seldom seen. He was often 
hurled with tremendous effect against those who maintained that women 
had no minds, and were properly employed in cooking, weighing out the 
wool, weaving, and guiding the house. But again it was retorted : 
“Pericles hath said that those women are the best of whom you hear 
the least for good or evil.” 

The stage naturally- reflected and intensified the controversy. Euri- 
pides, who had just brought out his play of Jon when I was at Athens, 
was claimed as a strong ally by those who held women inferior. It was 
true he seldom wrote a play* without putting into some one’s mouth a 
sharp sarcasm against women, which was caught. up and gave another 
brickbat to the hands of their revilers. But, curiously enough, it escaped 
notice that he delighted to bring on the stage types of noble women who 
refuted these sarcasms. However, Euripides never had a fair chance 
with that clever, reckless scoffer Aristophanes always at his heels. It 
was no use contending that really he was strongly on the women’s side, 
and was trying to teach their husbands that they were hiding the light 
that would brighten their whole house. He, or what was the same 
thing, one of his women-hating heroes, had said that women were a bad 
lot, and that was enough. ;, 

After all, I could not see that the stoutest advocate for the emanci- 
pation of women gave them half an inch more freedom than his neigh- 
bour. He might believe in the ability and intelligence of women; he 
might prove conclusively to others that women had once held a higher 
position in Attic society, and had a real influence upon daily life. He 
might go further, and, speculating on the cause of this, onvince himself 


* I may as well say that copies of many of these plays have been since published 
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that, in the absorbing pursuit of political interests, his fellow-citizens 
were growing selfish and despotic, contemptuous towards all force that 
was not keen and practical; but all the same he was a despot in his 
house and selfish in his pleasures. It may have been he lacked the 
courage to face a torrent of ridicule; but it may have been also that he 
doubted in his secret mind whether society, as he knew it, was quite 
ready for hig wite. 

I fancied that my host was one who thought thus. He was too 
kindly a man to be a tyrant anywhere, and I recollect that in my hearing 
he once compared the rule of a husband over his wife to that of a con- 
stitutional ruler over citizens free and his equals. Also, as we became 
more intimate, I found that he loved family life; still he jealously 
guarded it from public view. When he entertained his friends at dinner, 
his wife did not appear, but when we were alone she generally break- 

- fasted with us, she and her three children, sitting at tables, while we 
reclined ; and not unfrequently she dined with us. She was very gentle 
and simple-minded, but in no respect shy or awkward, but, on the con- 
trary, self-possessed and rather stately. He treated her with kindliness 
and courtesy, told her the news, with a little reservation where necessary, 
and she took her part very easily and naturally in conversation. I do 
not think her life was dull. It is true that, so far as my observation 
went, she never, while in Athens, went out unless to attend religious 
festivals, processions, and sacrifices, but they had a house in the country 
where they spent part of the year. There she enjoyed more liberty, and 
probably she no more wished to frequent the Agora or the Gymnasia 
than our ladies wish to go on ’Change, or have the entrée of our clubs. 

Festivals were very frequent. Their usual programme was a religious 
ceremonial in the morning, and high spirits in the evening. The cere- 
monial was often made imposing by a procession with choral hymns, in 
which high-born ladies, youths, and maidens took graceful part. No 
people who do not wear flowing robes, and cannot sing as they walk, 
should dare to have a procession. Sacrifices and prayers were offered. 
It was difficult certainly for a foreigner to understand the attitude of the 
Greek worshipper towards his gods. I learnt by observation a good deal 

~ about his ritual—little about his worship. 

The great Dionysia had taken place in March, some days before my 
arrival. On the whole, I was very glad to have missed it; for I am 
afraid that had I taken my first impression of Athenian life when it was 
in drunken riot, I could never have laid ill-prejudice aside. Hating 
noise, buffoonery, and vulgar revelry, I was grateful to the sea for 1 st 
having been, to Greek judgment, navigable in time to set me down in 
the midst of the debauch that was going on in honour of that disrepu- 
table person whom Athens delighted to honour as the giver of wine to 
men. As it was described to me, the city by sunset must have been 
unbearable. The dismal merriment of English fairs and racecourses, 
the stupid pleasantries of a carnival, the heavy-headed drunkenness of a 
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harvest-home, and the light-headed orgies of richer young Bacchanals, 
were all brought together within one city’s walls. The earlier part 
of the day, beyond doubt, had shown a spectacle such as few cities 
could present, and for this I had greatly wished to reach Athens earlier. 
The vast amphitheatre on the slope of the Acropolis was empty when 
I saw it. To have seen that hill-side a serried mass of men and 
women, and to have sat amongst them and watched them as they shaded 
their eyes from the glare to catch the form of a hero whose name they 
had known from childhood, and leaned forward to lose no word that 
could help to make the story plain, the story they had heard so often 
from their nurses, of those days of old when the gods walked the earth 
like men, and loved the fourders of their race, and helped them to 
overthrow their enemies, and to build the city—to have seen this, sitting 
there under the blue sky, beneath the shadow of the Acropolis and its 
temples, with Hymettus, and the gleaming sea, and the far-off peaks by 
Salamis in view—to realise thus the religious power of a Greek drama, 
-would have been a memorable experience. An English traveller, Mr. 
Jebb, who was at Athens some years before me, has thus vividly re- 
corded the impression left on his mind by such a scene :* 

“We are in the theatre of Dionysus at the great festival of the 
god. There is an audience of some 25,000, not only Athenian citizens 
and women (the latter placed apart from the men in the upper rows), 
but Greeks from other cities, and ambassadors seated near the priests 
and magistrates in the places next the orchestra. We are to see the 
Eumenides or Furies of Aischylus. The orchestra is empty at present. 
The scene, or wall behind the stage, represents the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. It has three doors. Enter, from the middle or ‘royal’ door, 
the aged priestess of Apollo; she wears a long striped robe, and over 
her shoulders a saffron mantle. Pilgrims are waiting to consult the 
oracle, and she speaks a prayer before she goes into the inner chamber of 
the temple, to take her place on the three-footed throne, round which 
vapours rise from the cavern beneath. Then she passes into the shrine 
through the central door. 

“ But she quickly returns in horror. A murderer, she says, is kneel- 
ing there, and the ghastly Furies, his pursuers, are asleep around him. 
As she quits the stage by the side door on the right, two figures come 
forth by the central door, as if from the inner shrine. One of them 
wears the costume of the Pythian festival at Delphi,—a long tunic, gaily 
striped, with sleeves, and a light mantle of purple hanging from the 
shoulders: In his left hand he has a golden bow. This is the god 
Apollo himself. The other figure is clad with much less splendour ; at 
his back hangs loosely the petasus, a broad-brimmed hat worn by hunters, 
or shepherds, or wayfarers ; in one hand he bears a long branch of laurel, 
the symbol of the suppliant, in the other a drawn sword. This is Orestes, 


- * Greek Literature, by Professor Jebb. Macmillan and Co. 
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who has slain his mother, Clytemnestra, the murdress of his father, 


Agamemnon, and has sought refuge with Apollo from the pursuing 


Furies. A silent figure moves behind these two; it is the god Hermes;. 


carrying in his hand the herald’s staff, decked with white ribbons. 
Apollo bids Hermes escort Orestes to Athens, to seek the judgment of 
the goddess Athene. 

“The ghost of Clytemnestra now moves into the orchestra, and mounts 
the stage. She calls on the sleeping Furies within, and then vanishes, 
They wake to find Orestes gone, and dash on the stage in wild rage— 
haggard forms with sable robes, snaky locks, and blood-shot eyes, 
Apollo appears, and drives them from his shrine. Now the scene 
changes to Athens. Meanwhile the Furies have taken their station as 
chorus in the orchestra ; and, in grand choral songs, declare their mission 
as Avengers of blood. Athene assembles a Court of Athenians on the 
Hill of Ares, (the real Hill of Ares was not half a mile off, on the 8.W. 
side of the Acropolis,) and thus founds the famous Court of the Areopa- 
gus. The Furies arraign Orestes; Apollo defends him. The votes of 
the judges are equally divided. Athene’s casting vote acquits Orestes. 
The wrath of the Furies now threatens Athens. But Athene at last pre- 
vails on them to accept a shrine in her land—a cave beneath the Hill of 
Ares ; and the play ends with this great reconciliation, as a procession of 
torch-bearers escort the Furies to their new home. 

“ Thus a Greek tragedy could bring before a vast Greek audience, in 
a grandly simple form, harmonised by choral music and dance, the great 
figures of their religious and civil history : the god Apollo in his temple 
at Delphi, the goddess Athene in the act of founding the Court of Areo- 
pagus, the Furies passing to their shrine beneath the hill, the hero 
Orestes on his trial. The picture had at once ideal beauty of the highest 
kind, and, for Greeks, a deep reality; they seemed to be looking at the 
actual beginning of those rites and usages which were most dear and 
sacred in their daily life.” 

I stayed at Athens until nearly the end of the year. Isaw many men 
now famous. One could meet Sophocles and Euripides almost any day 
in the Academeia, musing on a bench, tablets in hand, or pacing beneath 
the olive trees. Aristophanes was oftener to be found surrounded by a 
few choice friends. His grey observant eyes would rest for awhile on 
the scene around him, and then be lighted suddenly by a thought, which, 
being altogether irrepressible, would set all his friends off laughing. 
Cleon, too, I had no cause to dislike him, but I never saw him without 
wishing I had ; but it was better perhaps as it was, for he looked an 
awkward fellow to quarrel with, Who could help knowing Alcibiades 
—the lion’s whelp whom the city, having brought him up, was bound to 
humour? He was the spoilt child of Athens. His follies—as they said 
—were only Athenian virtues run wild, and his virtues Athenian too, 
but cast in the heroic mould. And friend Socrates. I little knew then 
the marvellous spiritual power yet to go forth out of that strange life. 
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The first time I saw him he was sitting by the road side, ina day dream, 
near the fountain of Callirrhoe, tracing idle figures in the dust with the 
point of his stick. I stopped for a draught of water. He looked up and 
asked me if I drank because I was thirsty, or for any other reason. As I 
turned in surprise at the question, he got up from his seat and joined me 
along the road, pressing me for a reply, till from that he led me on—but 
any one can guess what happened to me. After that I saw him every 
day, but never again alone. 

I might speak of others; but my personal recollections of the cele- 
brated men I met have already been published in a dictionary of Greek 
Biography, which is now in every library. I might relate, also, many 
personal adventures. One I will mention because itis illustrative. One 
morning, very early, on entering the Agora, I saw that something un- 
usual was going forward. A number of public slaves, armed with bows, 
were pushing the market-people about, pitching their wares uncere- 
moniously off the stalls, back into their baskets, and clearing them out of 
the square bodily. A painted rope, still wet, had in the meantime been 
carried behind the group in which I was standing, and we all were forced 
along, under penalty of getting our white cloaks striped with red paint. 
Not liking this I looked about for escape, but the side streets were all 
blocked by hurdles, and finding that my companions enjoyed my dilemma, 
and took their own shepherding good-humouredly, I submitted to be 
driven along until I found myself within the Pnyx. I had no right 
there, I knew ; but I took advantage of the irregularity of my summons 
to attend the Athenian House of Commons. I cannot fully describe the 
proceedings, for I was too far off to hear all. There was a solemn lus- 
tration by the priest ; after it a prayer which sounded to me very like an 
imprecation, and incense; and then the business began. No important 
question, I knew, could be before the people, as I should certainly have 
heard of it. So I amused myself by looking about me. It was a mon- 
ster meeting in the open air, conducted with tolerable decorum and 
solemnity. There was no occasion that day for a ballot, and the votes 
were taken by a show of hands. To see 8,000 hands go up, with one 
movement as it were, certainly made unanimity expressive. This hap- 
pened three or four times. Then the people wanted a debate. In 
answer to a crier’s invitation an orator—who looked very small in the 
distance—slowly mounted the stone platform.. He was a practised 
speaker, and his voice was heard clearly over the whole vast area. 
Another who followed was not so well prepared, and the sovereign 
people showed some impatience. There were no seats, and the sun 
was blazing down on my head, but I was afraid of incurring some un- 
known penalty if I deserted. At last fortune was friendly. A noisy 
fellow in my neighbourhood, who had been shouting, and offering to 
fight all who differed from him, was suddenly clapped on the shoulder 
and marched out by the bowmen, after some slight resistance. In the 
confusion I slipped out too, and went home to breakfast. 
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T was almost the 
last outbreak of 
passion of her 
life; at least, she 
never indulged in 
another that the 
world knew any- 
thing about. But 
this one was long 
and terrible ; she 
flung herself on 
the sofa and gave 
herself up to her 

grief. She hardly knew what had happened; ostensibly she had only 

had a difference with her lover, as other girls had had before, and the 
thing was not only not a rupture, but she was under no obligation 
to regard it even as a menace. Nevertheless, she felt a wound, even 
if he had not dealt it; it seemed to her that a mask had suddenly fallen 
from his face. He had wished to get away from her ; he had been angry 
and cruel, and said strange things, with strange looks. She was smothered 
and stunned ; she buried her head in the cushions, sobbing and talking to 
herself. But at last she raised herself, with the fear that either her father 
or Mrs. Penniman would come in; and then she sat there, staring before 
her, while the room grew darker. She said to herself that perhaps he 
would come back to tell her he had not meant what he said; and she 
listened for his ring at the door, trying to believe that this was probable. 
A long time passed, but Morris remained absent ; the shadows gathered 
the evening settled down on the meagre elegance of the light, clear- 
coloured room ; the fire went out. When it had grown dark, Catherine 
went to the window and looked out; she stood there for half an hour, on 
the mere chance that he would come up the steps. At last she turned 
away, for she saw her father come in. He had seen her at the window 
looking out, and he stopped a moment at the bottom of the white steps, 
and gravely, with an air of exaggerated courtesy, lifted his hat to her. 
The gesture was so incongruous to the condition she was in, this stately 


* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1880, by Henry James, Jr. 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 
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tribute of respect to a poor girl despised and forsaken was so out of place, 
that the thing gave her a kind of horror, and she hurried away to her 
room. It seemed to her that she had given Morris up. 

She had to show herself half an hour later, and she was sustained at 
table by the immensity of her desire that her father should not perceive 
that anything had happened. This was a great help to her afterwards, 
and it served her (though never as much as she supposed) from the first. 
On this occasion Dr. Sloper was rather talkative. He told a great 
many stories about a wonderful poodle that he had seen at the house of 
an old lady whom he visited professionally. Catherine not only tried to 


appear to listen to the anecdotes of the poodle, but she endeavoured to, 


interest herself in them, so as not to think of her scene with Morris, 
That perhaps was an hallucination ; he was mistaken, she was jealous ; 
people didn’t change like that from one day to another. Then she knew 
hat she had had doubts before—strange suspicions, that were at once 
vague and acute—and that he had been different ever since her return 
from Europe: whereupon she tried again to listen to her father, who 
told a story so remarkably well. Afterwards she went straight to her 
own room; it was beyond her strength to undertake to spend the 
evening with her aunt. All the evening, alone, she questioned herself. 
Her trouble was terrible ; but was it a thing of her imagination, engen- 
_ dered by an extravagant sensibility, or did it represent a clear-cut reality, 
and had the worst that was possible actually come to pass? Mrs. Pen- 
-niman, with a degree of tact that was as unusual as it was commendable, 
took the line of leaving her alone. The truth is, that her suspicions 
having been aroused, she indulged a desire, natural to a timid person, 
that the explosion should be localised. So long as the air still vibrated 
she kept out of the way. 

She passed and repassed Catherine’s door several times in the course 
of the evening, as if she expected to hear a plaintive moan behind it. 
But the room remained perfectly still; and accordingly, the last thing 
before retiring to her own couch, she applied for admittance. Catherine 
was sitting up, and had a book that she pretended to be reading. She 
had no wish to go to bed, for she had no expectation of sleeping. After 
Mrs. Penniman had left her she sat up half the night, and she offered 
her visitor no inducement to remain. Her aunt came stealing in very 
gently, and approached her with great solemnity. 

“Tam afraid you are in trouble, my dear. Can I do anything to 
help you ?” 

“Tam not in any trouble whatever, and do not need any help,” said 
Catherine, fibbing roundly, and proving thereby that not only our faults, 
but our most involuntary misfortunes, tend to corrupt our morals. 

“Has nothing happened to you?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“ Are you very sure, dear ?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 

VOL, XLII—No. 251. 30. 
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“And can I really do nothing for you?” 

“ Nothing, aunt, but kindly leave me alone,” said Catherine. 

Mrs. Penniman, though she had been afraid of too warm a welcome 
before, was now disappointed at so cold a one; and in relating after- 
wards, as she did to many persons, and with considerable variations of 
detail, the history of the termination of her niece’s engagement, she was 
usually careful to mention that the young lady, on a certain occasion, 
had “hustled” her out of the room. It was characteristic of Mrs. 
Penniman that she related this fact, not in the least out of malignity to 
Catherine, whom she very sufficiently pitied, but simply from a natural 
disposition to embellish any subject that she touched. 

Catherine, as I have said, sat up half the night, as if she still expected 
to hear Morris Townsend ring at the door. On the morrow this expec- 
tation was less unreasonable ; but it was not gratified by the reappearance 
of the young man. Neither had he written; there was not a word of 
explanation or reassurance. Fortunately for Catherine she could take 
refuge from her excitement, which had now become intense, in her de- 
termination that her father should see nothing of it. How well she 
deceived her father we shall have occasion to learn ; but her innocent 
arts were of little avail before a person of the rare perspicacity of Mrs. 
Penniman. This lady easily saw that she was agitated, and if there was 
any agitation going forward, Mrs. Penniman was not a person to forfeit 
her natural share in it. She returned to the charge the next evening, 
and requested her niece to confide in her—to unburden her heart. 
Perhaps she should be able to explain certain things that now seemed 
dark, and that she knew more about than Catherine supposed. If 
Catherine had been frigid the night before, to-day she was haughty. 

“You are completely mistaken, and I have not the least idea what 
you mean, I don’t know what you are trying to fasten on me, and I 
have never had less need of any one’s explanations in my life.” 

In this way the girl delivered herself, and from hour to hour kept 
her aunt at bay. From hour to hour Mrs. Penniman’s curiosity grew. 
She would have given her little finger to know what Morris had said 
and done, what tone he had taken, what pretext he had found. She 
wrote to him, naturally, to request an interview; but she received, a8 
naturally, no answer to her petition. Morris was not in a writing mood; 
for Catherine had addressed him two short notes which met with no 
acknowledgment. These notes were so brief that I may give them 
entire. ‘“ Won’t you give me some sign that you didn’t mean to be s0 
cruel as you seemed on Tuesday ?”—that was the first ; the other was 
a little longer. “If I was unreasonable or suspicious, on Tuesday—if I 

annoyed you or troubled you in any way—I beg your forgiveness, and 
I promise never again to be so foolish. I am punished enough, and I 
don’t. understand. Dear Morris, you are killing me!” These notes 
were dispatched on the Friday and Saturday ; but Saturday and Sunday 
passed without bringing the poor girl the satisfaction she desired. Her 
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punishment accumulated ; she continued to bear it, however, with a good 
deal of superficial fortitude. On Saturday morning, the Doctor, who had 


” been watching in silence, spoke to his sister Lavinia. ‘ 
s “The thing has happened—the scoundrel has backed out !” 
of “Never!” cried Mrs. Penniman, who had bethought herself what 
! she should say to Catherine, but was not provided with a line of defence 


against her brother, so that indignant negation was the only weapon in 
her hands. 


ta “He has begged for a reprieve, then, if you like that better !” 

ral “Tt seems to make you very happy that your daughter’s affections : 
have been trifled with.” 4 

ted “Tt does,” said the Doctor; “for I had foretold it! It’s a great 

ai! pleasure to be in the right.” 

ome » “Your pleasures make one shudder !” his sister exclaimed. 

| of Catherine went rigidly through her usual occupations ; that is, up to 

ake the point of going with her aunt to church on Sunday morning. She 

de- generally went to afternoon service as well; but on this occasion her 

she courage faltered, and she begged of Mrs. Penniman to go without her. 

om “T am sure you have a secret,” said Mrs. Penniman, with great sig- -¥ 

re nificance, looking at her rather grimly. 

— “Tf I have, I shall keep it !” Catherine answered, turning away. 


Mrs. Penniman started for church ; but before she had arrived, she 
ung, stopped and turned back, and before twenty minutes had elapsed she 
re-entered the house, looked into the empty parlours, and then went up- 


stairs and knocked at Catherine’s door. She got no answer; Catherine 

If was not in her room, and Mrs. Penniman presently ascertained that she 

was not in the house. “She has gone to him! she has fled!” Lavinia 

a cried, clasping her hands with admiration and envy. But she soon per- 


ceived that Catherine had taken nothing with her—all her personal 
property in her room was intact—and then she jumped at the hypothesis 
"kept that the girl had gone forth, not in tenderness, but in resentment. “She 
grew: has followed him to his own door! she has burst upon him in his own 
partment!” It was in these terms that Mrs. Penniman depicted to 


She J herself her niece’s errand, which, viewed in this light, gratified her sense 
ed, a8 of the picturesque only a shade less strongly than the idea of a clandes- 
mood 5 tine marriage. To visit one’s lover, with tears and reproaches, at his 
ith no own residence, was an image so agreeable to Mrs. Penniman’s mind that : 

them ff she felt a sort of ssthetic disappointment at its lacking, in this case, the | 
be 80 FB harmonious accompaniments of darkness and storm. A quiet Sunday . 
er W938 & afternoon appeared an inadequate setting for it; and, indeed, Mrs. Pen- : | 
yf B timan was quite out of humour with the conditions of the time, which 
ss, very slowly as she sat in the front parlour, in her bonnet and 
ber cashmere shawl, awaiting Catherine’s return. 
» notes This event at last took place. She saw her—at the window—mount a 
a the steps, and she went to await her in the hall, where she pounced upon a 


ler a8 soon as she had entered the house, and drew her into the parlour, ‘ 
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620 WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
closing the door with solemnity. Catherine was flushed, and her eye | 
was bright. Mrs. Penniman hardly knew what to think. 

“ May I venture to ask where you have been ?” sie demanded. 

“T have been to take a walk,” said Catherine. “TI thought you had 
gone to church.” 

“T did go to church; but the service was shorter than usual. And 
pray where did you walk ?” 

“T don’t know !” said Catherine. 

“Your ignorance is most extraordinary! Dear Catherine, you can 
trust me.” 

“ What am I to trust you with?” 

“ With your secret—your sorrow.” 

“T have no sorrow!” said Catherine, fiercely. 

“My poor child,” Mrs. Penniman insisted, “you can’t deceive me. 
I know everything. I have been requested to—a—to converse with 
you.” 

“T don’t want to converse ! ” 

“Tt will relieve you. Don’t you know Shakespeare’s lines /—‘ the 
grief that does not speak!’ My dear girl, it is better as it is!” 

“What is better?” Catherine asked. 

She was really too perverse. A certain amount of perversity was to 
be allowed for in a young lady whose lover had thrown her over ; but not 
such an amount as would prove inconvenient to his apologists. ‘“ That 
you should be reasonable,” said Mrs. Penniman, with some sternness. 
“That you should take counsel of worldly prudence, and submit to 
practical considerations. That you should agree to—a—separate.” 

Catherine had been ice up to this moment, but at this word she 
flamed up. “Separate? What do you know about our separating?” 

Mrs. Penniman shook her head with a sadness in which there was 
almost a sense of injury. “Your pride is my pride, and your suscepti- 
bilities are mine. I see your side perfectly, but I also—” and she smiled 
with melancholy suggestiveness—* I also see the situation as a whole!” 

This suggestiveness was lost upon Catherine, who repeated her 
violent inquiry. “Why do you talk about separation; what do you 
know about it?” 

“We must study resignation,” said Mrs. Penniman, hesitating, but 
sententious at a venture. 

* Resignation to what?” 

“To a change of—of our plans.” 

“My plans have not changed!” said,Catherine, with a little laugh. 

“ Ah, but Mr. Townsend’s have,” her aunt answered very gently. _ 

** What do you mean?” 

There was an imperious brevity in the tone of this inquiry, against 
which Mrs, Penniman felt bound to protest; the information with which 
she had undertaken to supply her niece was after all a favour. Sho had 
tried sharpness, and she had tried sternness ; but neither would do; s# 
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_ was shocked at the girl’s obstinacy. “Ah well,” she said, “if he hasn’t 
- told you! . . .” and she turned away. 


Catherine watched her a moment in silence; then she hurried after 
her, stopping her before she reached the door. “Told me what? What 
do you mean? What are you hinting at and threatening me with?” 

“JTsn’t it broken off?” asked Mrs, Penniman. 

“My engagement? Not in the least!” 

“T beg your pardon in that case. I have spoken too soon!” 

“Too soon ? Soon or late,” Catherine broke out, “ you speak foolishly 
and cruelly !” 

“What bas happened between you then?” asked her aunt, struck by 
the sincerity of this cry. ‘“ For something certainly has happened.” . 

“ Nothing has happened but that I love him more and more!” 

Mrs. Penniman was silent an instant. “I suppose that’s the reason 
you went to see him this afternoon.” 

Catherine flushed as if she had been struck. “ Yes, I did go to see 
him! But that’s my own business.” 

“Very well, then; we won’t talk about it.” And Mrs. Penniman 
moved towards the door again. But she was stopped by a sudden im- 
ploring cry from the girl. 

“ Aunt Lavinia, where has he gone?” 

“Ah, you admit then that he has gone away! Didn’t they know at 
his house ?” 

“They said he had left town. I asked no more questions; I was 
ashamed,” said Catherine, simply enough. 

“You needn’t have taken so compromising a step if you had had a 
little more confidence in me,” Mrs. Penniman observed, with a good deal 
of grandeur. 

“Ts it to New Orleans?” Catherine went on, irrelevantly. 

It was the first time Mrs. Penniman had heard: of New Orleans in 
this connection ; but she was averse to letting Catherine know that she 
was in the dark. She attempted to strike an illumination from the in- 
structions she had received from Morris. “My dear Catherine,” she 
said, “when a separation has been agreed upon, the further he goes away 
the better.” 

“Agreed upon? Has he agreed upon it with you?” A consum- 
mate sense of her aunt’s meddlesome folly had come over her during the 
last five minutes, and she was sickened at the thought that Mrs. Penni- 
man had been let loose, as it were, upon her happiness, 

“He certainly has sometimes advised with me,” said Mrs, Penni- 
man, 

“Ts it you then that have changed him and made him so unnatural?” 
Catherine cried. “Is it you that have worked on him and taken him 
from me? He doesn’t belong to you, and I don’t see how you have any- 
thing to do with what is between us! Is it you that have made this 
plot and told him to leave me? How could you be so wicked, so cruel ? 
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What have I ever done to you; why can’t you leave me alone? I was | 


afraid you would spoil everything; for you do spoil everything you 
touch! I was afraid of you all the time we were abroad ; I had no rest 
when I thought that you were always talking to him.” Catherine went 
on with growing vehemence, pouring out in her bitterness and in the 
clairvoyance of her passion (which suddenly, jumping all processes, made 
her judge her aunt finally and without appeal), the uneasiness which had 
lain for so many months upon her heart. 

Mrs. Penniman was scared and bewildered; she saw no prospect of 
introducing her little account of the purity of Morris's motives. “ You 
are a most ungrateful girl!” she cried. ‘“ Do you scold me for talking 
with hin? I’m sure we never talked of anything but you !” 

“Yes; and that was the way you worried him ; you made him tired 
of my very name! I wish you had never spoken of me to him; I never 
asked your help!” 

“Tam sure if it hadn’t been for me he would never have come to 
the house, and you would never have known that he thought of you,” 
Mrs. Penniman rejoined, with a good deal of justice. 

‘“‘ T wish he never had come to the house, and that I never had known 
it! That’s better than this,” said poor Catherine. 

“You are a very ungrateful girl,” Aunt Lavinia repeated. 

Catherine’s outbreak of anger and the sense of wrong gave her, while 
they lasted, the satisfaction that comes from all assertion of force ; they 
hurried her along and there is always a sort of pleasure in cleaving the air. 
But at bottom she hated to be violent, and she was conscious of no apti- 
tude for organised resentment. She calmed herself with a great effort, but 
with great rapidity, and walked about the room a few moments, trying 
to say to herself that her aunt had meant everything for the best. She 
did not succeed in saying it with much conviction, but after a little she 
was able to speak quietly enough. 

“T am not ungrateful, but I am very unhappy. It’s hard to be 
grateful for that,” she said. “ Will you please tell me where he is?” 

“T haven't the least idea; I am not in secret correspondence with 
him!” And Mrs. Penniman wished indeed that she were, so that she 
might let him know how Catherine abused her, after all sne had done. 

“Was it a plan of his, then, to break off——?” By this time 
Catherine had become completely quiet. 

Mrs. Penniman began again to have a glimpse of her chance for 
explaining. ‘“ He shrank—he shrank,” she said. ‘“ He lacked courage, 
but it was the courage to injure you! He couldn’t bear to bring down 
on you your father’s curse.” 

Catherine listened to this with her eyes fixed upon her aunt, and 
continued to gaze at her for some time afterwards. ‘“ Did he tell you 
say that?” 

“He told me to say many things—all so delicate, so discriminating. 
And he told me to tell you he ned you wouldn’t despise him.” 
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“T don’t,” said Catherine. And then she added: “ And will he stay 
away for ever ?” 

“Oh, for ever is a long time. Your father, perhaps, won’t live for 
ever.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“T am sure you appreciate—you understand—even though your 
heart bleeds,” said Mrs. Penniman. “You doubtless think him too 
scrupulous. So do I, but I respect his scruples. What he asks of you 
is that you should do the same.” 

Catherine was still gazing at her aunt, but she spoke, at last, as if 
she had not heard or not understood her. “It has been a regular plan, 
then. He has broken it off deliberately ; he has given me up.” 

“For the present, dear Catherine. He has put it off, only.” 

“ He has left me alone,” Catherine went on. 

“ Haven't you me?” asked Mrs. Penniman, with some solemnity. 

Catherine shook her head slowly. ‘I don’t believe it!” and she left 
the room. 


XXXI. 


Though she had forced herself to be calm, she preferred practising 
this virtue in private, and she forbore to show herself at tea—a repast 
which, on Sundays, at six o'clock, took the place of dinner. Dr. 
Sloper and his sister sat face to face, but Mrs. Penniman never met her 
brother’s eye. Late in the evening she went with him, but without 
Catherine, to their sister Almond’s, where, between the two ladies, 
Catherine’s unhappy situation was discussed with a frankness that was 
conditioned by a good deal of mysterious reticence on Mrs. Penniman’s 


“T am delighted he is not to marry her,” said Mrs. Almond, “but he. 
ought to be horsewhipped all the same.” 

Mrs. Penniman, who was shocked at her sister’s coarseness, replied 
that he had been actuated by the noblest of motives—the desire not to 
impoverish Catherine. 

“T am very happy that Catherine is not to be impoverished—but I 
hope he may never have a penny too much! And what does the poor 
girl say to you ?” Mrs, Almond asked. 

“She says I have a genius for consolation,” said Mrs. Penniman. 

This was the account of the matter that she gave to her sister, and 
it was perhaps with the consciousness of genius that, on her return that 
evening to Washington Square, she again presented herself for admit- 
tance at Catherine’s door. Catherine came and opened it; she was 
apparently very quiet. 

“T only want to give you a little word of advice,” she said. “If 
your father asks you, say that everything is going on.” 


_ Catherine stood there, with her hand on the knob, looking at her 
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aunt, but not asking her to come in. “Do you think he will ask 
me?” 

“T am sure he will. Heasked me just now, on our way home from ' 

a. your Aunt Elizabeth’s. I explained the whole thing to your Aunt . 

g cd Elizabeth. I said to your father I know nothing about it.” 

=, “ Do you think he will ask me, when he sees—when he sees——?” 

| ee But here Catherine stopped. 

i “ The more he sees, the more disagreeable he will be,” said her aunt, 

ay F “He shall see as little as possible !” Catherine declared. 

“Tell him you are to be married.” 

me “So I am,” said Catherine, softly ; and she closed the door upon her 

aunt. 

. = She could not have said this two days later—for instance, on Tuesday, ; 

| : when she at last received a letter from Morris Townsend. It was an 1 

| s epistle of considerable length, measuring five large square pages, and 


written at Philadelphia. It was an explanatory document, and it ex- FI 
plained a great many things, chief among which were the considerations st 
that had led the writer to take advantage of an urgent “ professional” al 
absence to try and banish from his mind the image of one whose path hi 
a he had crossed only to scatter it with ruins. He ventured to expect but 
i partial success in this attempt, but he could promise her that, whatever 
his failure, he would never again interpose between her generous heart 


an 
= and her brilliant prospects and filial duties. He closed with an intimation he 
[aa . that his professional pursuits might compel him to travel for some months, to 
oy and with the hope that when they should each have accommodated them- . his 
selves to what was sternly involved in their respective positions—even 
should this result not be reached for years—they should meet as friends, 
foe as fellow-sufferers, as innocent but philosophic victims of a great social 
: law. That her life should be peaceful and happy was the dearest wish 
a of him who ventured still to subscribe himself her most obedient servant. 
, The letter was beautifully written, and Catherine, who kept it for many 
a years after this, was able, when her sense of the bitterness of its meaning ak 
and the hollowness of its tone had grown less acute, to admire its grace 
of expression. At present, for a long time after she received it, all she per 
ae had to help her was the determination, daily more rigid, to make no —j 
~ appeal to the compassion of her father. and 
He suffered a week to elapse, and then one day, in the morning, atan cha: 
hour at which she rarely saw him, he strolled into the back-parlour. wor 
He had watched his time, and he found her alone. She was sitting with | 
some work, and he came and stood in front of her. He was going out, 
he had on his hat and was drawing on his gloves. to 51 
“It doesn’t scem to me that you are treating me just now with all 
the consideration I deserve,” he said in a moment. him 
y “T don’t know what I have done,” Catherine answered, with her eyes r 


on her work. 
“ You have apparently quite banished from your mind the request I 
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made you at Liverpool, before we sailed; the request that you would 
notify me in advance before leaving my house.” 

“T have not left your house !” said Catherine. 

“But you intend to leave it, and by what you gave me to understand, 
your departure must be impending. In fact, though you are still here 
in body, you are already absent in spirit. Your mind has taken up 
its residence with your prospective husband, and you might quite as 
well be lodged under the conjugal roof, for all the benefit we get from 
your society.” 

“T will try and be more cheerful !” said Catherine. 

“You certainly ought to be cheerful, you ask a great deal if you 
are not. To the pleasure of marrying a charming young man, you 
add that of having your own way ; you strike me as a very lucky young 
lady ! ” 

Catherine got up; she was suffocating. But she folded her work, 
deliberately and correctly, bending her burning face upon it. Her father 
stood where he had planted himself; she hoped he would go, but he 
smoothed and buttoned his gloves, and then he rested his hands upon 
his hips. 


“Tt would be a convenience to me to know when I may expect to have 


an empty house,” he went on. “ When you go, your aunt marches.” 

She looked at him at last, with a long, silent gaze, which, in spite of 
her pride and her resolution, uttered part of the appeal she had tried not 
tomake. Her father’s cold grey eye sounded her own, and he insisted on 
his point. 

“Ts it to-morrow? Is it next week, or the week after?” 

“T shall not go away !” said Catherine. 

The Doctor raised his eyebrows. “Has he backed out?” 

“T have broken off my engagement.” 

“ Broken it off ?” 

“T have asked him to leave New York, and he has gone away for 
a long time.” 

The Doctor was both puzzled and disappointed, but he solved his 
perplexity by saying to himself that his daughter simply misrepresented 
—justifiably, if one would, but nevertheless, misrepresented—the facts ; 
and he eased off his disappointment, which was that of a man losing a 
chance for a little triumph that he had rather counted on, by a few 
words that he uttered aloud. 

“How does he take his dismissal ?” 

“T don’t know!” said Catherine, less ingeniously than she had hither- 
to spoken. 

“You mean you don’t care? Youare rather cruel, after encouraging 
him and playing with him for so long!” 

The Doctor had his revenge, after all, 


30—5. 
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XXXII. 


Our story has hitherto moved with very short steps, but as it ap- 
proaches its termination it must take a long stride. As time went on, 
it might have appeared to the Doctor that his daughter’s account of her 
rupture with Morris Townsend, mere bravado as he had deemed it, was 
in some degree justified by the sequel. Morris remained as rigidly and 
unremittingly absent as if he had died of a’ broken heart, and Catherine 
had apparently buried the memory of this fruitless episode as deep as 
if it had terminated by her own choice. We know that she had been 
deeply and incurably wounded, but the Doctor had no means of knowing 
it. He was certainly curious about it, and would have given a good 
deal to discover the exact truth ; but it was his punishment that he never 
knew—his punishment, I mean, for the abuse of sarcasm in his relations 
with his daughter. There was a good deal of effective sarcasm in her 
keeping him in the dark, and the rest of the world conspired with her, 
in this sense, to be sarcastic. Mrs. Penniman told him nothing, partly 
because he never questioned her—he made too light of Mrs. Penniman 
for that—and partly because she flattered herself that a tormenting 
reserve, and a serene profession of ignorance, would avenge her for his 
theory that she had meddled in the matter. He went two or three times 
to see Mrs. Montgomery, but Mrs. Montgomery had nothing to impart. 
She simply knew that her brother’s engagement was broken off, and now 
that Miss Sloper was out of danger, she preferred not to bear witness in 
any way against Morris. She had done so before—however unwillingly— 
because she was sorry for Miss Sloper; but she was not sorry for Miss Sloper 
now—not at all sorry. Morris had told her nothing about his relations 
with Miss Sloper at the time, and he had told her nothing since. He was 
always away, and he very seldom wrote to her ; she believed he had gone to 
California. Mrs. Almond had, in her sister’s phrase, “taken up” 
Catherine violently since the recent catastrophe ; but though the girl was 
very grateful to her for her kindness, she revealed no secrets, and the 
good lady could give the Doctor no satisfaction. Even, however, had she 
been able to narrate to him the private history of his daughter’s unhappy 
love-affair, it would have given her a certain comfort to leave him in 
ignorance ; for Mrs. Almond was at this time not altogether in sympathy 
with her brother. She had guessed for herself that Catherine had been 
cruelly jilted—she knew nothing from Mrs. Penniman, for Mrs. Penni- 
man had not ventured to lay the famous explanation of Morris’s motives 
before Mrs. Almond, though she had thought it good enough for Catherine 
—and she pronounced her brother too consistently indifferent to what 
the poor creature must have suffered and must still be suffering. Dr. 
Sloper had his theory, and he rarely altered his theories. The marriage 
would have been ‘an abominable one, and the girl had had a blessed 
escape. She was not to be pitied for that, and to pretend to condole 
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with her would have been to make concessions to the idea that she had 
ever had a right to think of Morris. 

“T put my foot on this idea from the first, and I keep it there now,” 
said the Doctor. “TI don’t see anything cruel in that ; one can’t keep it 
there too long.” To this Mrs. Almond more than once replied, that if 
Catherine had got rid of her incongruous lover, she deserved the credit 
of it, and that to bring herself to her father’s enlightened view of the 
matter must have cost her an effort that he was bound to appreciate. 

“T am by no means sure she has got rid of him,” the Doctor said. 
* There is not the smallest probability that, after having been as obstinate 


- as a mule for two years, she suddenly became amenable to reason. It is 


infinitely more probable that he got rid of her.” 

* All the more reason you should be gentle with her.” 

“T am gentle with her. But I can’t do the pathetic; I can’t pump 
up tears, to look graceful, over the most fortunate thing that ever hap- 
pened to her.” 

“You have no sympathy,” said Mrs. Almond ; “that was never your 
strong point. You have only to look at her to see that, right or wrong, 
and whether the rupture came from herself or from him, her poor little 
heart is grievously bruised.” 

“ Handling bruises—and even dropping tears on them—doesn’t make 
them any better! My business is to see she’ gets no more knocks, and 
that I shall carefully attend to. But I don’t at all recognise your de- 
scription of Catherine. She doesn’t strike me in the least as a young 
woman going about in search of a moral poultice. In fact, she seems to 
me much better than while the fellow was hanging about. She is per- 
fectly comfortable and blooming; she eats and sleeps, takes her usual 
exercise, and overloads herself, as usual, with finery. She is always 
knitting some purse or embroidering some handkerchief, and it seems to 
me she turns these articles out about as fast as ever. She hasn’t much 
to say ; but when had she anything to say? - She had her little dance, 
and now she is sitting down to rest. I suspect that, on the whole, she 
enjoys it.” 

“She enjoys it as people enjoy getting rid of a leg that has been 
crushed. The state of mind after amputation is doubtless one of com- 
parative repose.” 

“ Tf your leg is a metaphor for young Townsend, I can assure you he 
has never been crushed. Crushed? Not he! He is alive and perfectly 
intact, and that’s why I am not satisfied.” 

“Should you have liked to kill him?” asked Mrs. Almond. 

“Yes, very much. I think it is quite possible that it is all a blind.” 

“ A blind?” 

“ An arrangement between them. J/ fait le mort, as they say in 
France ; but he is looking out of the corner of his eye. You can depend 


‘upon it he has not burned his ships; he has kept one to come back in. 


When I am dead, he will set sail again, and then she will marry him.” 
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being the vilest of hypocrites,” said Mrs. Almond. 

“TI don’t see what difference her being my only daughter makes. It 
is better to accuse one than a dozen. But I don’taccuseanyone. There 
is not the smallest hypocrisy about Catherine, and I deny that she even 
pretends to be miserable.” 

The Doctor’s idea that the thing was a “ blind” had its intermissions 
and revivals; but it may be said on the whole to have increased as he 
grew older ; together with his impression of Catherine’s blooming and 
comfortable condition. Naturally, if he had not found grounds for view- 
ing her as a lovelorn maiden during the year or two that followed her 
great trouble, he found none at a time when she had completely recovered 
her self-possession. He was obliged to recognise the fact that if the two 
young people were waiting for him to get out of the way, they were at 
least waiting very patiently. He had heard from time to time that 
Morris was in New York; but he never remained there long, and, to the 
best of the Doctor’s belief, had no communication with Catherine. He 
was sure they never met, and he had reason to suspect that Morris never 
wrote to her. After the letter that has been mentioned, she heard from 
him twice again, at considerable intervals ; but on none of these occasions 
did she write herself. On the other hand, as the Doctor observed, she 
averted herself rigidly from the idea of marrying other people. Her 
opportunities for doing so were not numerous, but they occurred often 
enough to test her disposition. She refused a widower, a man with a 
genial temperament, a handsome fortune, and three little girls (he had 
heard that she was very fond of children, and he pointed to his own with 
some confidence); and she turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of a clever 
young lawyer, who, with the prospect of a great practice, and the repu- 
tation of a most agreeable man, had had the shrewdness, when he came to 
look about him for a wife, to believe that she would suit him better than 
several younger and prettier girls. Mr. Macalister, the widower, had 
desired to make a marriage of reason, and had chosen Catherine for what 
he supposed to be her latent matronly qualities; but John Judlow, 
who was a year the girl’s junior, and spoken of always as a young man 
who might have his “ pick,” was seriously in love with her. Catherine, 
however, would never look at him; she made it plain to him that 
she thought he came to see her too often. He afterwards consoled 
himself, and married a very different person, little Miss Sturtevant, 
whose attractions were obvious to the dullest comprehension. Catherine, 
at the time of these events, had left her thirtieth year well behind her, 
and had quite taken her place as an old maid. Her father would have 
preferred she should marry, and he once told her that he hoped she would 
not be too fastidious. “I should like to see you an honest man’s wife 
before I die,” he said. This was after John Ludlow had been compelled 
to give it up, though the Doctor had advised him to persevere. The 
Doctor ten of no 
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ing” at all over his daughter’s singleness. In fact, he worried rather 
more than appeared, and there were considerable periods during which 
he felt sure that Morris Townsend was hidden behind some door, “If 
he is not, why doesn’t she marry?” he asked himself. “ Limited as her 
intelligence may be, she must understand perfectly well that she is made 
to do the usual thing.” Catherine, however, became an admirable 
old maid. She formed habits, regulated her days upon a system of her 
own, interested herself in charitable institutions, asylums, hospitals 
and aid-societies ; and went generally, with an even and noiseless step, 
about the rigid business of her life. This life had, however, a secret 
history as well as a public one—if I may talk of the public history of a 
mature and diffident spinster for whom publicity had always a combina- 
tion of terrors. From her own point of view the great facts of her career 
were that Morris Townsend had trifled with her affection and that her 
father had broken its spring. Nothing could ever alter these facts ; they 
were always there, like her name, her age, her plain face. Nothing 
could ever undo the wrong or cure the pain that Morris had inflicted on 
her, and nothing could ever make her feel toward her father as she felt 
in her younger years. There was something dead in her life, and her 
duty was to try and fill the void. Catherine recognised this duty to the 
utmost ; she had a great disapproval of brooding and moping. She had 
of course no faculty for quenching memory in dissipation; but she 
mingled freely in the usual gaieties of the town, and she became at 
last an inevitable figure at all respectable entertainments. She was 
greatly liked, and as time went on she grew to be a sort of kindly 
maiden-aunt to the younger portion of society. Young girls were apt to 
confide to her their love-affairs (which they never did to Mrs, Penniman), 
and young men to be fond of her without knowing why. She developed 
a few harmless eccentricities ; her habits, once formed, were rather stiffly 
maintained ; her opinions, on all moral and social matters, were ex- 
tremely conservative ; and before she was forty she was regarded as an 
old-fashioned person and an authority on customs that had passed away. 

Mrs. Penniman, in comparison, was quite a girlish figure; she grew 
younger as she advanced in life. She lost none of her relish for beauty 
and mystery, but she had little opportunity to exercise it. With Cathe- 

rine’s later wooers she failed to establish relations as intimate as those 
which had given her so many interesting hours in the society of Morris 

Townsend. ‘These gentlemen had an indefinable mistrust of her good 

offices, and they never talked to her about Catherine’s charms. Her 

ringlets, her buckles and bangles glistened more brightly with each suc- 

ceeding year, and she remained quite the same officious and imaginative 

Mrs, Penniman, and the odd mixture of impetuosity and circumspection, 

that we have hitherto known. As regards one point, however, her cir- 

cumspection prevailed, and she must be given due credit for it. For up- 

wards of seventeen years she never mentioned Morris Townsend’s name 

to her niece. Catherine was grateful to her, but this consistent silence, 
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so little in accord with her aunt’s character, gave her a certain alarm, 
and she could never wholly rid herself of a suspicion that Mrs. Penni- 
man sometimes had news of him. 


XXXIII. 


Little by little Doctor Sloper had retired from his profession ; he 
visited only those patients in whose symptoms he recognised a certain 
originality. He went again to Europe, and remained two years ; 
Catherine went with him, and on this occasion Mrs. Penniman was of 
the party. Europe apparently had few surprises for Mrs. Penniman, 
who frequently remarked, in the most romantic sites—“ You know I 
am very familiar with all this.” It should be added that such remarks 
were usually not addressed to her brother, or yet to her niece, but to 
fellow-tourists who happened to be at hand, or even to the cicerone or 
the goat-herd in the foreground. 

One day, after his return from Europe, the Doctor said something to 
his daughter that made her start—it seemed to come from so far out of 
the past. 

“T should like you to promise me something before I die.” 

“Why do you talk about your dying?” she asked. 

“ Because I am sixty-eight years old.” 

“T hope you will live a long time,” said Catherine. 

“T hope I shall! But some day I shall take a bad cold, and then 
it will not matter much what any one hopes. That will be the manner 
of my exit, and when it takes place, remember I told you so. Promise 
me not to marry Morris Townsend after I am gone.” 

This was what made Catherine start, as I have said; but her start 
was a silent one, and for some moments she said nothing. ‘“ Why do 
you speak of him?” she asked at last. 

“You challenge everything I say. I speak of him because he’s a 
topic, like any other. He’s to be seen, like any one else, and he is still 
looking for a wife—having had one and got rid of her, I don’t know by 
what means. He has lately been in New York, and at your cousin 
Marian’s house ; your Aunt Elizabeth saw him there.” 

“‘ They neither of them told me,” said Catherine. 

“That’s their merit; it’s not yours. He has grown fat and bald, 
and he has not made his fortune. But I can’t trust those facts alone to 
steel your heart against him, and that’s why I ask you to promise.” 

“Fat and bald: ” these words presented a strange image to Catherine's 
mind, out of which the memory of the most beautiful young man in the 
world had never faded. “TI don’t think you understand,” she said. “I 
very seldom think of Mr. Townsend.” 

“It will be very easy for you to go on, then. Promise me, after my 
death, to do the same.” 
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Again, for some moments, Catherine was silent; her father’s request 
deeply amazed her ; it opened an old wound and made it ache afresh. 
“T don’t think I can promise that,” she answered. 

“ It would be a great satisfaction,” said her father. 

“ You don’t understand. I can’t promise that.” 

The Doctor was silent a minute. “I ask you for a particular reason. 
I am altering my will.” _ 

This reason failed to strike Catherine; and indeed she scarcely 
understood it. All her feelings were merged in the sense that he was 
trying to treat her as he had treated her years before. She had suffered 
from it then; and now all her experience, all her acquired tranquillity 
and rigidity, protested. She had been so humble in her youth that she 
could now afford to have a little pride, and there was something in this 
request, and in her father’s thinking himself so free to make it, that 
seemed an injury to her dignity. Poor Catherine’s dignity was not 
aggressive ; it never sat in state; but if you pushed far enough you could 
find it. Her father had pushed very far. 

“T can’t promise,” she simply repeated. 

“You are very obstinate,” said the Doctor. 

“T don’t think you understand.” 

“ Please explain, then.” 

“T can’t explain,” said Catherine. “ And I can’t promise.” 

“Upon my word,” her father exclaimed, “I had no idea how obsti- 
nate you are!” 

She knew herself that she was obstinate, and it gave her a certain 

joy. She was now a middle-aged woman. 

About a year after this, the accident that the Doctor had spoken of 
occurred: he took a violent cold. Driving out to Bloomingdale one 
April day to see a patient of unsound mind, who was confined in a 
private asylum for the insane, and whose family greatly desired a medical 
opinion from an eminent source, he was caught in a spring shower, and 
being in a buggy, without a hood, he found himself soaked to the skin. 
He came home with an ominous chill, and on the morrow he was 
seriously ill. ‘It is congestion of the lungs,” he said to Catherine; “I 
shall need very good nursing. It will make no difference, for I shall not 
recover ; but I wish everything to be done, to the smallest detail, as if I 
should. I hate an ill-conducted sick-room ; and you will be so good as 
to nurse me on the hypothesis that I shall get well.” He told her which 
of his fellow-pbysicians to send for, and gave her a multitude of minute 
directions; it was quite on the optimistic hypothesis that she nursed 
him. But he had never been wrong in his life, and he was not wrong 
now. He was touching his seventieth year, and though he had a very 
well-tempered constitution, his hold upon life had lost its firmness. He 
died after three weeks’ illness, during which Mrs. Penniman, as well as: 
his daughter, had been assiduous at his bedside. 

On his will being opened after a decent interval, it was found to con- 
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sist of two portions, The first of these dated from ten years back, and 
consisted of a series of dispositions by which he left the great mass of his 
property to his daughter, with becoming legacies to his two sisters. The 
second was a codicil, of recent origin, maintaining the annuities to Mrs. 
Penniman and Mrs. Almond, but reducing Catherine’s share to a fifth of 
what he had first bequeathed her. ‘She is amply provided for from her 
mother’s side,” the document ran, “ never having spent more than a frac- 
tion of her income from this source ; so that her fortune is already more 
than sufficient to attract those unscrupulous adventurers whom she has 
given me reason to believe that she persists in regarding as an interesting 
class.” The large remainder of his property, therefore, Dr. Sloper 
had divided into seven unequal parts, which he left, as endowments, to as 
many different hospitals and schools of medicine, in various cities of the 
Union. 

To Mrs. Penniman it seemed monstrous that a man should play such 
tricks with other people’s money ; for after his death, of course, as she 
said, it was other people’s. “Of course you will immediately break the 
will,” she remarked to Catherine. 

“Qh no,” Catherine answered, “I like it very much. Only I wish 
it had been expressed a little differently !” 


XXXIV. 


It was her habit to remain in town very late in the summer ; she pre- 
ferred the howse in Washington Square to any other habitation what- 
ever, and it was under protest that she used to go to the seaside for the 
month of August. At the sea she spent her month at an hotel. The 
year that her father died ‘she intermitted this custom altogether, not 
thinking it consistent with deep mourning ; and the year after that she 
put off her departure till so late that the middle of August found her 
still in the heated solitude of Washington Square. Mrs. Penniman, 
who was fond of a change, was usually eager for a visit to the country ; 
but this year she appeared quite content with such rural impressions as 
she could gather, at the parlour-window, from the alanthus trees behind 
the wooden paling. The peculiar fragrance of this vegetation used to 
diffuse itself in the evening air, and Mrs. Penniman, on the warm nights 
of July, often sat at the open window and inhaled it. This was a happy 
moment for Mrs. Penniman ; after the death of her brother she felt more 
free to obey her impulses. A vague oppression had disappeared from 
her life, and she enjoyed a sense of freedom of which she had not been 
conscious since the memorable time, so long ago, when the Doctor went 
abroad with Catherine and left her at home to entertain Morris Town- 
send. The year that had elapsed since her brother’s death reminded her 
of that happy time, because, although Catherine, in growing older, had 
become a person to be reckoned with, yet her society was a very different 
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thing, as Mrs. Penniman said, from that of a tank of cold water. The 
elder lady hardly knew what use to make of this larger margin of her 
life ; she sat and looked at it very much as she had often sat, with her 
poised needle in her hand, before her tapestry-frame. She had a confi- 
dent hope, however, that her rich impulses, her talent for embroidery, 
would still find their application, and this confidence was justified before 
many months had elapsed. 

Catherine continued to live in her father’s house, in spite of its being 
represented to her that a maiden-lady of quiet habits might find a more 
convenient abode in one of the smaller dwellings, with brown stone 
fronts, which had at this time begun to adorn the transverse thorough- 
fares in the upper part of the town. She liked the earlier structure—it 
had begun by this time to be called an “old” house—and proposed to 
herself to end her days in it. If it was too large fora pair of unpretend- 
ing gentlewomen, this was better than the opposite fault; for Catherine 
had no desire to find herself in closer quarters with her aunt. She ex- 
pected to spend the rest of her life in Washington Square, and to enjoy 
Mrs. Penniman’s society for the whole of this period; as she had a con- 
viction that, long as she might live, her aunt would live at least as 
long, and always retain her brilliancy and activity. Mrs, Penniman sug- 
gested to her the idea of a rich vitality. 

On one of those warm evenings in July of which mention has been 
made, the two ladies sat together at an open window, looking out on 
the quiet Square. It was too hot for lighted lamps, for reading, or 
for work ; it might have appeared too hot even for conversation, Mrs. 
Penniman having long been speechless. She sat forward in the win- 
dow, half on the balcony, humming a little song. Catherine was 
within the room, in a low rocking-chair, dressed in white, and slowly 
using a large palmetto fan. It was in this way, at this season, that the 
uunt and niece, after they had had tea, habitually spent their evenings. 

“Catherine,” said Mrs. Penniman at last, “I am going to say some- 
thing that will surprise you.” 

“Pray do,” Catherine answered; “I like surprises. And it is so 
quiet now.” 

“Well, then, I have seen Morris Townsend.” 

If Catherine was surprised, she checked the expression of it; she 
gave neither a start nor an exclamation. She remained, indeed, for some 
moments intensely still, and this may very well have been a peor ney of 
emotion. ‘I hope he was well,” she said at last. 

“T don’t know ; he is a great deal changed. He would like very 
much to see you.” 

“T would rather not see him,” said Catherine, quickly. 

“T was afraid you would say that. But you don’t seem surprised !” 

“T am—very much.” 

“IT met him at Marian’s,” said Mrs. Penniman, “He goes to 
Marian’s, and they are so afraid you will meet him there. It’s my 
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belief that that’s why he goes. _He wants so much to see you.” Cathe- 
rine made no response to this, and Mrs. Penniman went on. “TI didn’t 
know him at first ; he is so remarkably changed. But he knew me ina 
minute. He says I am not in the least changed. You know how polite 
he always was. He was coming away when I came, and we walked a 
little distance together. He is still very handsome, only of course he 
looks older, and he is not so—so animated as he used to be. There was 
a touch of sadness about him; but there was a touch of sadness about 
him before—especially when he went away. Iam afraid he has not 
been very successful—that he has never got thoroughly established. I 
don’t suppose he is sufficiently plodding, and that, after all, is what suc- 
ceeds in this world.” Mrs. Penniman had not mentioned Morris Town- 
send’s name to her niece for upwards of the fifth of a century ; but now 
that she had broken the spell, she seemed to wish to make up for lost 
time, as if there had been a sort of exhilaration in hearing herself talk of 
him. She proceeded, however, with considerable caution, pausing occa- 
sionally to let Catherine give some sign. Catherine gave no other sign 
than to stop the rocking of her chair and the swaying of her fan; she 
sat motionless and silent. “It was on Tuesday last,” said Mrs. Penni- 
man, “and I have been hesitating ever since about telling you. I didn’t 
know how you might like it. At last I thought that it was so long ago 
that you would probably not have any particular feeling. I saw him 
again, after meeting him at Marian’s. I met him in the street, and he 
went a few steps with me, The first thing he said was about you; he 
asked ever so many questions. Marian didn’t want me to speak to you; 
she didn’t want you to know that they receive him. I told him I was 
sure that after all these years you couldn’t have any feeling about that; 
you couldn’t grudge him the hospitality of his own cousin’s house. I 
said you would be bitter indeed if you did that. Marian has the most 
extraordinary ideas about what happened between you; she seems to 
think he behaved in some very unusual manner. I took the liberty of 
. Yeminding her of the real facts, and placing the story in its true light. 
' He has no bitterness, Catherine, I can assure you; and he might be ex- 
cused for it, for things have not gone well with him. He has been all 
over the world, and tried to establish himself everywhere ; but his evil 
star was against him. It is most interesting to hear him talk of his evil 
star. Everything failed ; everything but his—you know, you remember 
—his proud, high spirit. I believe he married some lady somewhere in 
Europe. You know they marry in such a peculiar matter-of-course 
way in Europe; a marriage of reason they call it. She died soon after- 
wards; as he said to me, she only flitted across his life. He has not 
been in New York for ten years; he came back a few days ago. The 
first thing he did was to ask me about you. He had. heard you had 
never married ; he seemed very much interested about that. He said 
you had been the real romance of his life.” 

Catherine had suffered her companion to proceed from point to point, 
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and pause to pause, without interrupting her ; she fixed her eyes on the 
ground and listened. But the last phrase I have quoted was followed 
by a pause of peculiar significance, and then, at last, Catherine spoke. 
It will be observed that before doing so she had received a good deal of 
information about Morris Townsend. “Please say no more; please 
don’t follow up that subject.” 

“Doesn’t it interest you?” asked Mrs. Penniman, with a certain 
timorous archness. 

“Tt pains me,” said Catherine. 

“T was afraid you would say that, But don’t you think you could 
get used to it? He wants so much to cee you.” 

“Please don’t, Aunt Lavinia,” said Catherine, getting up from her 
seat. She moved quickly away, and went to the other window, which 
stood open to the balcony ; and here, in the embrasure, concealed from 
her aunt by the white curtains, she remained a long time, looking out 
into the warm darkness. She had had a great shock ; it was as if the 
gulf of the past had suddenly opened, and a spectral figure had risen out 
of it. There were some things she believed she had got over, some 
feelings that she had thought of as dead; but apparently there was a 
certain vitality in them still. Mrs. Penniman had made them stir them- 
selves, -It was but a momentary agitation, Catherine said to herself; it 
would presently pass away. She was trembling, and her heart was 
beating so that she could feel it; but this also would subside. Then, 
suddenly, while she waited for a return of her calmness, she burst into 
tears. But her tears flowed very silently, so that Mrs. Penniman had 
no observation of them. It was perhaps, however, because Mrs. Penni- 
man suspected them that she said no more that evening about Morris 
Townsend. 


XXXV. 


Her refreshed attention to this gentleman had not those limits of 
which Catherine desired, for herself, to be conscious; it lasted long 
enough to enable her to wait another week before speaking of him again. 
. It was under the same circumstances that she once more attacked the 
subject. She had been sitting with her niece in the evening; only on — 
this occasion, as the right was not so warm, the lamp had been lighted, 
and Catherine had placed herself near it with a morsel of fancy-work. 
Mrs. Penniman went and sat alone for half an hour on the balcony ; 
then she came in, moving vaguely about the room. At last she sank 
into a seat near Catherine, with clasped hands, and a little look of ex- 
citement. 

“Shall you be angry if I speak to you again about him ?” she asked. 

Catherine looked up at her quietly. ‘Who is he?” 

“He whom you once loved.” 

“I shall not be angry, but I shall not like it.” 
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“He sent you a message,” said Mrs. Penniman. “I promised him 
to deliver it, and I must keep my promise.” 

In all these years Catherine had: had time to forget how little she 
had to thank her aunt for in the season of her misery ; she had long ago 
forgiven Mrs. Penniman for taking too much upon herself. But for a 
moment this attitude of interposition and disinterestedness, this carrying 
of messages and redeeming of promises, brought back the sense that her 
companion was a dangerous woman. She had said she would not be 
angry; but for an instant she felt sore. ‘I don’t care what you do 
with your promise !” she answered. 

Mrs. Penniman, however, with her high conception of the sanctity of 
pledges, carried her point. “Ihave gone too far to retreat,” she said, 
though precisely what this meant she was not at pains to explain. 
“Mr. Townsend wishes most particularly to see you, Catherine; he 
believes that if you knew how much, and why, he wishes it, you would 
consent to do so.” 

“There can be no reason,” said Catherine ; “ no good reason.” 

“His happiness depends upon it. Is not that a good reason ?” asked 
Mrs. Penniman, impressively. 

“ Not for me. My happiness does not.” 

“T think you will be happier after you have seen him. He is going 
away again—going to resume his wanderings. It is a very lonely, rest- 
less, joyless life. Before he goes, he wishes to speak to you; it is a fixed 

idea with him—he is always thinking of it. He has something very 
important to say to you. He believes that you-never understood him— 
that you never judged him rightly, and the belief has always weighed 
upon him terribly. He wishes to justify himself; he believes that in a 
very few words he could do so. He wishes to meet you as a friend.” 

Catherine listened to this wonderful speech, without pausing in her 
work ; she had now had several days to accustom herself to think of 
Morris Townsend again as an actuality. When it was over she said 
simply, “ Please say to Mr. Townsend that I wish he would leave me 
alone.” 

She had hardly spoken when a sharp, firm ring at the door vibrated 
through the summer night. Catherine looked up at the clock; it 
marked a quarter-past nine—a very late hour for visitors, especially in 
the empty condition of the town. Mrs. Penniman at the same moment 
gave a little start, and then Catherine’s eyes turned quickly to her aunt. 
They met Mrs. Penniman’s and sounded them for a moment, sharply. 
Mrs. Penniman was blushing ; her look was a conscious one; it seemed 
to confess something. Catherine guessed its meaning, and rose quickly 
from her chair. 

“ Aunt Penniman,” she said, in a tone that scared. her companion, 
“ have you taken the liberty . . . 1” 

“ My dearest Catherine,” stammered Mrs. Penniman, “ just wait till 
you see him!” 
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Catherine had frightened her aunt, but she was also frightened her- 
self; she was on the point of rushing to give orders to the servant, who 
was passing to the door, to admit no one; but the fear of meeting her 
visitor checked her. 

“ Mr. Morris Townsend.” 

This was what she heard, vaguely but recognisably, articulated by the 
domestic, while she hesitated. She had her back turned to the door of 
the parlour, and for some moments she kept it turned, feeling that he 
had come in. He had not spoken, however, and at last she faced about, 
Then she saw a gentleman standing in the middle of the room, from 
which her aunt had discreetly retired. 

She would never have known him. He was forty-five years old, and 
his figure was not that of the straight, slim young man she remembered. 
But it was a very fine person, and a fair and lustrous beard, spreading 
itself upon a well-presented chest, contributed to its effect. After a 
moment Catherine recognised the upper half of the face, which, though her 
visitor’s clustering locks had grown thin, was still remarkably handsome. 
He stood in a deeply deferential attitude, with his eyes on her face. “I 
have ventured—I have ventured,” he said ; and then he paused, looking 
about him, as if he expected her to ask him to sit down. It was the old 
voice ; but it had not the old charm. Catherine, for a minute, was con- 
scious of a distinct determination not to invite him to take a seat. Why 
had he come? It was wrong for him to come. Morris was embarrassed, 
but Catherine gave him no help. It was not that she was glad of his 
embarrassment ; on the contrary, it excited all her own liabilities of this 
kind, and gave her great pain. But how could she welcome him when 
she felt so vividly that he ought not to have come? “I wanted so much 
—I was determined,” Morris went on. But he stopped again ; it was 
not easy. Catherine still said nothing, and he may well have recalled 
with apprehension her ancient faculty of silence. She continued to look 
at him, however, and as she did so she made the strangest observation. 
It seemed to be he, and yet not he; it was the man who had been every- 
thing, and yet this person was nothing. How long ago it was—how old 
she had grown—how much she had lived! She had lived on something 
that was connected with him, and she had consumed it in doing so. This 
person did not look unhappy. He was fair and well-preserved, perfectly 
dressed, mature and complete. As Catherine looked at him, the story of 
his life defined itself in his eyes ; he had made himself comfortable, and 
he had never been caught. But even while her perception opened itself 
to this, she had no desire to catch him; his presence was painful to her, 
and she only wished he would go. 

“ Will you not sit down?” he asked. 

“T think we had better not,” said Catherine, 

“T offend you by coming?” He was very grave; he spoke in a tone 
of the richest respect. 

“T don’t think you ought to have come.” 
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“Did not Mrs. Penniman tell you—did she not give you my mes- 
sage 1” 

“ She told me something, but I did not understand.” 

“‘T wish you would let me tell you—let me speak for myself.” 

*T don’t think it is necessary,” said Catherine. 

“Not for you, perhaps, but for me. It would be a great satisfaction— 
and I have not many.” He seemed to be coming nearer; Catherine 
turned away. ‘Can we not be friends again ?” he asked. 

“We are not enemies,” said Catherine. “I have none but friendly 
feelings to you.” 

“ Ah, I wonder whether you know the happiness it gives me to hear 
you say that!” Catherine uttered no intimation that she measured the 
_ influence of her words; and he presently went on, “You have not 
changed—the years have passed happily for you.” 

“ They have passed very quietly,” said Catherine. 

“They have left no marks; you are admirably young.” This time 
he succeeded in coming nearer—he was close to her ; she saw his glossy 
perfumed beard, and his eyes above it looking strange and hard. It was 
very different from his old—from his young—face. If she had first seen 
him this way she would not have liked him. It seemed to her that he 
was smiling, or trying to smile. ‘“ Catherine,” he said, lowering his voice, 
“T have never ceased to think of you.” 

“ Please don’t say those things,” she answered. 

“Do you hate me?” 

“Oh no,” said Catherine. 

Something in her tone discouraged him, but in a moment he recovered 
himself. “ Have you still some kindness for me, then?” 

“T don’t know why you have come are to ask me such things!” 
Catherine exclaimed. 

“ Because for many years it has been the desire of my life that we 
should be friends again.” 

“ That is impossible.” 

“Why so? Not if you will allow it.” 

“T will not allow it!” said Catherine. 

He looked at her again in silence. “I see; my presence troubles 
you and — you. I will go away ; but you must give me leave to 
come again.” 

“ Please don’t come again,” she said. 

Never !—never ?” 

She made a great effort; she wished to say something that would 
make it impossible he should ever again cross her threshold. “It is 
wrong of you. There is no propriety in it—no reason for it.” 

“ Ah, dearest lady, you do me injustice!” cried Morris Townsend. 
“We have only waited, and now we are free.” 

“ You treated me badly,” said Catherine. 

“ Not if you think of it rightly. You had your quiet life with your 
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father—which was just what I could not make up my mind to rob 
you of.” 

“Yes; I had that.” 

Morris felt it to be a considerable damage to his cause that he could 
not add that she had had something more besides; for it is needless to 
say that he had learnt the contents of Doctor Sloper’s will. He was 
nevertheless not at a loss. ‘“ There are worse fates than that!” he ex- 
claimed with expression ; and he might have been supposed to refer to 


_. his own unprotected situation. Then he added, with a deeper tenderness, 


“Catherine, have you never forgiven me?” 

“T forgave you years ago, but it is useless for us to attempt to be 
friends.” 

“Not if we forget the past. We have still a future, thank God!” 

“T can’t forget—I don’t forget,” said Catherine. “ You treated me 
too badly. I felt it very much ; I felt it for years.”’ And then she went 
on, with her wish to show him that he must not come to her this way, 


_ “I can’t begin again—I can’t take it up. Everything is dead and 


buried. It was too serious; it made a great change in my life. I never 
expected to see you here.” 

“Ah, you are angry !” cried Morris, who wished immensely that he 
could extort some flash of passion from her calmness. In that case he 
might hope. 

“No, I am not angry. Anger does not last, that way, for years. 
But there are other things. Impressions last, when aad have been strong. 
—But I can’t talk.” 

Morris stood stroking his beard, with a ail eye. ‘ Why have 
you never married?” he asked abruptly. ‘“ You have had opportunities.” 

“T didn’t wish to marry.” 

“Yes, you are rich, FOU ate free ; you had nothing to gain.” 

“T had nothing to gain,” said Catherine. 

Morris looked vaguely round him, and gave a deep sigh. “ Well, 
I was in hopes that we might still have been friends.” 

“T meant to tell you, by my aunt, in answer to your message—if you 
had waited for an answer—that it was unnecessary for you to come in 
that hope.” 

“Good-bye, then,” said Morris. “ Excuse my indiscretion.” 

He bowed, and she turned away—standing there, averted, with her 
eyes on the ground, for some moments after she had heard him close the 
door of the room. 

Tn the hall he found Mrs, Penniman, fluttered and eager ; she appeared 
to have been hovering there under the irreconcilable promptings of her 
curiosity and her dignity. 

a “That was a precious plan of yours!” said Morris, clapping on 
is hat. 
- “Ts she so hard?” asked Mrs, Penniman. 
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“She doesn’t care a button for me—with her confounded little dry 
manner.” 
“ Was it very dry?” pursued Mrs. Penniman, with solicitude. 


Morris took no notice of her question; he stood musing an instant, | 
with his hat on. “But why the deuce, then, would she never marry?” 

“ Yes—why indeed?” sighed Mrs. Penniman. And then, as if from | 
a sense of the inadequacy of this explanation, “ But you will not despair “@ 
—you will come back ?” j 
“Come back? Damnation!” And Morris Townsend strode out of 
the house, leaving Mrs. Penniman staring. q 
Catherine, meanwhile, in the parlour, picking up her morsel of @ 
fancy-work, had seated herself with it again—for life, as it were. 
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